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S this is the first story I have writ- 
ten for FoREST AND STREAM, I will 
just say for the benefit of the read- 

ers that these stories are written from 
actual experiences in hunting big game 
for over twenty years in the Cascade and 
Siskiyou Range, when elk, deer, bear, and 
big timber wolves were roaming the for- 
est practically undisturbed except by my- 
self and dogs. During half of this time I 
had with me Trailer, who was supposed 
to be, and no doubt was, one of the best 
bear and cougar dogs on earth. He often 
treed two cougar in one day, and three 
and four bear in a day, a feat that is 
seldom done by any dog, and this he often 
did alone, without a helper. These facts 
are well known by any amount of people 
in Southern Oregon. As it is claimed 
that a cougar will kill on an average of 
fifty deer a year, it will be easy to see 
that Trailer saved the lives of a great 
number of deer to say the least. 


I never allowed Trailer to run deer, - 


only when wounded; and you can believe 
me when I tell you that whenever I drew 
blood, and sent Trailer after a deer, I 
was sure to get it. And when Trailer 
struck a bear or cougar track that was 
fresh it was nearly a sure shot that it 
would be climbing a tree in a short time. 

In those days I used to go on hunting 
trips of several days’ duration, taking 
eiong pack horses, and often had to dry 
or jerk the meat, as it would be too heavy 
to pack in fresh. Often I went alone, but 
at times I was accompanied by some 
friend who wished to take an outing. On 
the hunt that I intend telling you about 
in this story I had with me a man by the 
name of Templeton, who had never hunt- 
ed big game before, but who afterwards 
became quite a hunter and was with me 
on a number of occasions when we had to 
handle our Winchesters pretty lively. He 
was a very excitable man, as you will find 
out when you read this story. I will call 
him Temp for short as that is what I al- 
ways called him in those days. 

I had heard of an immense grizzly that 
was ranging in the region around Mt. 
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Pitt. Occasionally it would take a stam- 
pede and get over in the Buck Lake coun- 
try and kill a few sheep and sometimes a 
cow, or a big steer, and then hike back to 
his old stamping-ground north of Four 
Mile Lake, and would not show up in that 
locality for quite a while again. The 


sheep belonged to a man named Reddick, 
who tried all kinds of plans to trap him, 
but the old scamp was too foxy to be 
trapped. He probably had been in a trap 
before, as he had a crippled foot and 





The old scamp was too foxy to be trapped 


made a peculiar track which gave him 
the name of the Club Foot Bear. 

I received a letter from Reddick offer- 
ing me one hundred dollars if I would 
come and kill the bear. At the time he 
wrote Old Club Foot had swooped down 
and killed a big four year old steer and 
he wanted me to come at once. So Temp 
and I started out one morning with our 
outfit of horses and dogs, Trailer and 
Ranger, and before noon the next day we 
landed at Reddick’s camp on Buck Lake 
prairie where the steer had been killed. 

That afternoon he went with us and 







ON THE TRAIL OF THE CLUB FOOT BEAR 


A STORY OF BIG GAME IN THE CASCADE AND SISKIYOU RANGES WHEN ELK, DEER, 
BEAR AND BIG TIMBER WOLVES ROAMED THE FORESTS PRACTICALLY UNDISTURBED 





showed us where the steer lay. The bear 
had not been there for a day or two; how- 
ever, we could follow his tracks and 
found he had gone north toward Black 
Butte. The trail led us through a big 
burn for three or four miles where it 
was easy to follow, but after a while we 
struck the timber and brush. Then it 
was all off, and we went back to camp. 

After holding a consultation with Red- 
dick, we came to the conclusion that he 
had gone back to his old range. So the 
next morning we packed up and struck 
out for Four Mile Lake, at the foot of old 
Mt. Pitt, and the hunt was on for the 
trail of the Club Foot Bear. Our route 
lay through a level timber country for 
several miles, as we avoided the high hills 
and swung in by Lake of the Woods, and 
that night made our camp on Grouse 
Creek, where the grass was high as a 
horse’s back and huckleberries grew by 
the bushel. The next day we laid over 
and took a scout out around the side of 
old Mt. Pitt, east of camp, but failed to 
find any sign of the Club Foot Bear. 

I told Temp that probably he was tak- 
ing it easy and it would be three or four 
days before he would get back to his old 
range probably. As there were lots of 
huckleberries on the hill east of camp, we 
concluded to give the bear a round-up for 
a few days, and then go on one and make 
another camp near where the old Club 
Foot ranged. So next morning we were 
off bright and early. I took Trailer with 
me, and took a route nearly northeast 
from camp, and Temp went nearly east, 
which would put him on the lower side of 
the hill from me, as we thought that 
would be the best thing to do in case 
Trailer should start a bear. The country 
was covered with open pine timber, with 
scattering brush all through it, and was 
an ideal place for deer. I had not gone 
more than two miles from camp when 
out jumped two big bucks within forty 
steps of me and bounded off through the 
timber. The Winchester came to my 
shoulder in double quick time, and catch- 
ing a bead behind the shoulder of the one 
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that was in the lead, I pumped away and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him spring 
high in the air, run a few yards and fall. 
This disconcerted the other one, and after 
running a short distance he stopped to 
look back. This was easy, as it was only 
about seventy-five yards. I caught the 
bead and fired, and down he went with a 
bullet a little high behind the shoulder. 
One was a sixpronged buck and the other 
nine on one and ten on the other. I 
dressed them, hung them up as best I 
could and started:on and had gone no 
more than half a mile when’ Trailer 
struck a bear track that was fresh, and 
away he went, yelping at every jump. I 
followed slowly along, thinking perhaps 
he would overtake and tree it near where 
Temp was, as it went in that direction. 


COULD hear him going, going, for 

quite a while, and finally he passed 

over a ridge and out of hearing. I 
stood still and listened a while, and then 
started on down in that direction. All of 
a sudden I heard him again, this time 
coming back towards me. I got up ona 
log now and waited. I could hear him 
coming nearer, nearer, all the time, and 
in a minute I saw the bear coming just as 
straight as a line right to me. When he 
got up to within one hundred yards; 
Trailer had got near enough so that he 
was in sight of him. Now he quit bark- 
ing and came on like the wind to overtake 
him. It was a pretty sight to see them 
come. The big black fellow lumbering 
along straight to his doom, as he was 
close enough now so that I could fill him 
full of bullets before it would be possible 
for him to get away especially with a dog 
behind him that had never failed to get 
his game, and was gaining on him at 


closer I held my gun on him ready to 
pull the trigger if he ever made a turn. 
But he did not know that I. was there 
and just as he got up and was pausing 
within ten steps of me Trailer overtook 
him, and, making a lunge, caught him by 
the ham and give him a yank. Around 
he went, and struck viciously at Trailer, 
but the dog let go and got out of the way. 


The bear turned to go, and Trailer came. 


full tilt to get him again. Just then I 
fired and he sunk right down in his 
tracks. Trailer was coming so fast that 
he lit on top of the bear’s back, and grab- 
bing hold, commenced to shake at him, 
but old Buin was done for and the scrap 
was over. 

But another was coming which I little 
dreamed of when I was dressing this 
bear, which did not take long. I picked 
up my gun and started down the slope 
thinking that perhaps I would run across 
Temp down in that direction. In this I 
was not mistaken, for I had not gone 
more than a mile when, bang, went a gun 
off to my right. I threw up the horn 
which I always carried and gave it a toot, 
and I heard Temp hollering for me to 
come. I sent Trailer and followed up as 
fast as I could, and when I got there I 
found Trailer and Temp at the foot of a 
big fir; upon looking up the tree I saw 
two cub bears, one about half way up, 
and the other away near the top. He 
told me that he had shot at the old one 
and missed, and she had run off leaving 
the cubs. I asked him what kind of a 
bear it was, and he said she was a big 
brown one. He was awfully excited and 
was in for shooting them out without any 
ceremony; but I cautioned him not to be 
in a hurry, for I knew that in his present 
excitement he couldn’t’ hit a barn door. 


every jump. On he came and as he gotSo he waited a while but finally got so 
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eager to shoot that I told him to go ahead. 

But I warned him—“Let me tell you 
something, Temp. If you make a bad 
shot on them cubs and cause one of them 
to squall we will have a fight on our 
hands just as sure. For the old one will 
come just as sure as she hears.” 

He said he didn’t care; he wanted to 
kill them. He had never killed a bear in 
his life. 

“All right,” I said. “Go to it.” 

He pulled up to shoot, and I saw he 
was shaking like a leaf, so I said, “Hold 
on, Temp. Wait until you get over that.” 
But he paid no attention and bang, went 
his gun, and the cub commenced to squall. 
I called to him to look out, and ran over 
to a tree about thirty steps away, and 
stopped with my gun ready. We did not 
have long to wait, for she came sure 
enough, and like a cyclone. Trailer met 
her just as she dashed into the opening, 
straight for Temp. She passed the dog, 
but he was too quick for her, and sprang 
at her, seized her by the ham, swinging 
her clear around, and let go to get out of 
her way. Just then I shot, striking her 
in the shoulder, breaking it. By this time 
Temp had got turned around and got his 
gun into action, putting a bullet through 
her body. Trailer kept working on her 
hams, and we kept pouring the bullets 
into her until she rolled over. Temp now 
had only four cartridges left, and com- 
menced to shoot at the cubs, but missed 
every time. I was going to shoot them 
out then, but he begged me to let him 
have my gun, as he had never killed a 
bear. So I gave him my gun, and after 
shooting. eight times he brought them 
down at last and was happy. 

We now had four bear and two bucks 
on our hands, so we had a job of packing 
in the next morning. During this time 


As he strides through his native woods, Bruin’s leisuerely, lumbering gait is not without a certain regal dignity 
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Temp killed a five point buck and it took 
all that day to get them in and skin them 
and two days more to get the meat jerked 
so we could handle it. Then we sacked it 
and hung it in trees where it would be 
safe until we came back, for we were on 
the trail of the Club Foot Bear, and were 
bound to give him a round before we quit. 


E broke camp the next morning 
and landed at Four Mile Lake at 
noon. There we met with two 

hunters who told us they had just come 
through from the head of Red Blanket 
and had seen elk signs near Summit 
Springs as they came along, but being 
short on provisions, they did not stop to 
hunt them up. This set Temp wild as he 
had never seen an elk, and as this was 
in the vicinity of where the Club Foot 
Bear ranged, it was just what we were 
looking for. So after dinner we set out, 
and after traveling a few hours we came 
to a nice place where the grass was high 
as the backs of our horses, and nice run- 
ning water; an ideal place to camp, under 
a large spreading maple tree. * We spent 
the balance of the day fixing up the camp, 
as we did not know how long we would be 
there; for we were in a country where 
big game abounded, and where seldom 
a white man had ever trod. So we in- 
tended to make the most of it while we 
were there. 

I told Temp we would start out in the 
morning and go in different directions to 
size up the country and get an idea of 
how the ground lay; for it might be of 
great benefit to us in case we had to fol- 
low a bear that would not climb. So next 
morning I struck out through the timber 
in a northwest direction and Temp bore 
off about north or northeast. 

I hiked along through a level timbered 
country for perhaps two miles, when sud- 
denly I came to a small prairie of per- 
haps four or five acres, and on the oppo- 
site side the hills showed up and the tim- 
ber was scattering, with thick patches of 
buck horn brush. I had seen a number of 
deer tracks as I came along, but had seen 
no game that was worth shooting at, so I 
made up my mind that I would go across 
the prairie and take up the mountain on 
the other side. So I started out and as 
soon as I got in the open ground I began 
to see elk tracks. Before I got to the 
_ other side of the opening I saw great 
holes pawed out where they had been ly- 
ing and big trails leading out into the 
timber. I followed one of these trails for 
about two hundred yards, when all at 
once I saw where a big band of elk had 
come in to the trail and gone on up the 
hill. It was no trouble to follow them, so 
I hurried on after them, feeling sure they 
were making for some high ground on ac- 
count of flies, which were very bad in the 
open prairie. I could tell by the tracks 
that they were taking it easy, as now and 
then they would nearly all be out of the 
trail feeding on browse; but it would not 
be long until they were back in the trail, 
and going again. Finally the trail led 
me out of the timber on to a ridge that 
was covered with low buckhorn brush. I 
followed up this ridge for probably a 
mile, then they turned down around the 
side of the hill and crossed a deep gulch 


and on over the next ridge. As I ap- 
proached the top I was very cautious, and 
stood and looked a long time, but there 
was not an elk anywhere to be seen. 





There stood an immense bull elk 


NOW went on across this gulch and 

climbed up to the top of the next ridge. 

Here they had scattered around some 
and worked along up the ridge for a short 
distance and turned down again. In 
front of me the brush was high so I 
could not see across on the opposite- side, 
so I kept on up for sixty or seventy-five 
yards to where the short buck brush was, 
and, upon looking over, there on the op- 
posite side just above the edge the thick 
brush stood an immense bull elk, not over 
one hundred yards from where I stood, 
and not another elk in sight. 

Say, believe me, that was a sight that 
made my heart leap for joy, for in those 
days I was a dead shot and did not have 
a thought that he could get away. He 
held his head straight up with his big 
horns back astride of his shoulders, and 
they were big ones too. If you will be- 
lieve me, there were seven on one and 
eight on the other. I thought to myself, 
as I thought a great many times when 
my dogs were fighting a bear, how many 
there were who would give a thousand 
dollars to stand where I stood and have 
the chance that I did to kill that elk— 
it would have been worth the money. 

It was a big mark, but I drew my bead 
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carefully behind the shoulder and pulled. 
At the crack of the gun he lunged for- 
ward. The Winchester cracked again 
and another bullet went crashing through 
him; but it was not really necessary. 
The first had done its work, passing 
square through the butt of the heart, and 
he reeled and fell, never to rise again. 
But down below the brush was thrashing 
and crashing, and the whole band was 
tearing down the canyon toward the tim- 
ber at a tremendous rate. 

I ran down a few yards and got sight 
of one of the hind ones, and bringing the 
gun to my shoulder I caught a bead and 
fired. The elk was out of sight in little 
or no time, but when I went down I found 
blood. I followed up and after a while 
it left the bunch and took off to itself, 
and I concluded to go back and take care 
of the one I had. It was a big job to take 
his entrails out and get him in shape, but 
I got through with in due time and'start- 
ed to camp. It was a long hike and the 
sun was down before I got half way. I 
was hurrying to get to camp when I 
suddenly heard the long lonesome how] of 
a big gray wolf. I listened a minute and 
not hearing an answering howl I hurried 
on again. In a few minutes I heard him 
again and far back. I was sure now 
that he was following me, as my shoes 
had gotten bloody from the elk. I began 
to study what to do, for I knew if he 
followed along like that others might fall 
in, and it would place me in a dangerous 
position, as the only chance would be 
to climb. I was thinking fast as I hiked 
along when I happened to look out to one 
side and saw a large tree that had fallen, 
and the point lay the way I was going. 
I hurried and went a little past the top, 
then ran back and walked back to the 
butt of the tree, which lay high off from 
the grounded and waited. 

I looked to see that the cartridges were 
in the barrel and, dropping the muzzle of 
the gun, I stood ready with my thumb on 
the lock and my finger on the trigger. I 
did not have to wait long for he soon 
came in sight, a long, lanky fellow, trot- 
ting slowly along, and every few yards 
would stop and stick his nose in the air 
and give a long mournful howl, then he 
would listen, but no answer came. I was 
listening too. Then on he would come. 
I could have shot him, but did not want 
to take any chances on missing him, for 
he had to pass in thirty steps if he stuck 
to my tracks. Closer and closer he came, 
and when within fifty yards I could hard- 
ly resist the temptation to shoot, but 
smothered it and waited. Now he was in 
forty yards and stopped. He did not howl 
this time, but stood a few seconds and 
listened, then came on. Just as he got 
opposite me he stopped and sitting back 
on his haunches gave one of the most dis- 
mal, hair-raising howls I believe I ever 
heard. While his nose was in the air I 
brought the gun up and drew a fine bead 
on his head; and just as he started up, 
while the sound was still reverberating 
through the woods, I pressed the trigger. 
The bullet caught him just at the butt of 
of the ear and over he went with feet 
straight in the air for a few seconds, 
then commenced to kick around lively for 
a while ahd straightened out dead. 
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A western bear hunt seen through the eyes of an Oriental artist—note the faithfulness of minute detail 


WENT over and took a look at him, 
and lit out for camp, arriving a little 
bit after dark, tired and hungry. Temp 
had been there quite a while and had sup- 
per ready, but was very much excited. 
He had run across the track of the Club 
Foot Bear and was so eager to tell me all 
about it that did not think to ask me if 
I had killed anything. So while we ate 
he told me how he had been traveling 
through the woods and came to a prairie 
covered with high grass, and near the 
middle he ran onto a spring or hole of 
water, and there had been a bear there 
only a short time before, as the water 
was still muddy. When he went on out 
he left a trail of water and mud for a 
short distance, and then Temp could see 
his track plain, and it was sure enough 
the track of old Club Foot. Right there 
and then Temp turned back as he had no 
desire to come in contact with a grizzly, 
for he had heard they were ferocious 
beasts and would fight at the drop of a 
hat. I told him this was a fact as I had 
tried them, but that is another story. 
He was right in for starting out the 
next morning. But I told,him we couldn’t 
do that as I had another job on hand. He 
wanted to know what it was, and was as- 
tonished when I told him about killing 
the elk and wolf and wounding another 
elk. I told him we would take the horses 
and dogs and go to where the big buck 
was, and leave the horses and take the 
track of the wounded elk and follow it 


up. This suited Temp fine, for he stood 
as good a chance to get a shot in as I did. 

In the morning we saddled up, taking 
five head of horses and arrived about 
nine o’clock where the big elk lay. We 
tied our horses up and took up the trail 
of the elk. When the dogs smelled the 
blood they were eager to go, but I wasn’t 
ready yet. I had Temp put a string on 
Ranger and keep him back, then I let 
Trailer slow track the elk for a long 
way across gulches and over ridges and 
finally we came to where he had been 
lying down, but was up and gone. We 
followed to the top of a ridge and upon 
looking down discovered that the gulch 
was very brushy, so I decided to let the 
dogs go; but before I did so I sent Temp 
back down the ridge with orders to shoot 
like the dickens if it came his way. I 
waited so as to give him plenty of time 
to get there, then I slipped the rope off 
Ranger’s neck and told them to go. And 
away they went down into the head of 
the gulch, and I heard the brush begin to 
crash, and away went the elk down the 
mountain side, and both dogs right after 
it, yelping at every jump. 

Temp heard them coming and was on 
the alert. He did not have long to wait 
as the elk soon came by on the opposite 
side of the gulch, and old Temp began to 
string bullets after it, and as luck would 
have it hit it once so that the dogs soon 
overtook it and then the fight commenced. 

I ran down the hill as fast as I could 


and overtaking Temp we hurried on down 
and soon came in sight. Awnd such a 
sight! To see two of the finest trained 
bear dogs, almost, on earth, fighting a 
wounded elk. It was simply wonderful 
the way those dogs would get around 
and seize it by the ham, and get out of 
the way of its hoofs. I will not try to 
describe it, but will say that after we had 
stood and watched them quite a while I 
told Temp to watch his chance and put a 
bullet behind its shoulder and end it, 
which he did, and the fight was over. 

I sent Temp back after the horses 
while I skinned it and got it ready to 
pack. It was only a two year old and we 
packed it on two horses. When we got 
to the other one it took us quite a while 
to get’ it ready, but we finally got loaded 
and racked out for camp. We did not 
bother about the wolf and arrived at 
camp just about dark, hungry as wolves, 
and happy as clams. 


EMP wanted to start right out the 
ZZ next morning after old Club Foot, 
but I said, “No, we are going to cut 
this meat up and salt’ it tomorrow and let 
the dogs rest up, and the next day we 


will go.” I told Temp if he thought we 
were going to have a picnic when the 
dogs got after old Club Foot he was bad- 
ly mistaken, as I was sure he would put 
up a great fight and we would have to get 
a good ready on. Well, we stayed in 
camp all next day. Got the meat all 
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cut up and salted, and the next morning 
filled the Winchesters with cartridges, 
our pack sacks with grub and were off. 
It took about an hour to get to the prai- 
rie where Tem, had seen the sign and 
upon going out to the wallow we found 
he iad been back. Trailer and Ranger 
took up the scent and were off pell mell 
after him, and the chase was on; out 
across the prairie and up the hill on the 
other side and over the hill and out of 
hearing. We hiked out for high ground, 
and when we got up on top we could hear 
them away down below us, and we could 
tell by the sound of their voices that they 
had overtaken him, and the fight was 
raging fast and furious. I told Temp to 
go straight down the ridge until he got 
entirely below them and wait. Temp 
lit out on a run, and after waiting a 
while I struck out and in probably twen- 
ty minutes I was close enough to shoot, 
but could not see them on account of 


brush. I kept moving up closer and 
closer when all at once I heard old Club 
Foot go crashing through the brush down 
the hill toward the creek. I ran now as 
fast as I could in hopes of getting to see 
them as they went up the hill on the op- 
posite side, and sure enough up he came 
after stopping at the water a few min- 
utes, with both dogs going after him sav- 
agely. First one would catch him by the 
ham, but as he swung round to deliver a 
blow the dog would let go and get out 
of the way, and the other dog would do 
the same. Now was the time for me to 
get in my work, and the Winchester be- 
gan to crack. Once, twice, three times, 
down he went,’and the dogs piled in on 
him. But he was up in no time and scat- 
tered them right and left. Just then I 
heard Temp’s gun begin to crack and 
down the hill came bear, dogs and all, 
straight toward me. I began to pour the 
lead into him, as it was evident now that 
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he was going to try to get to me. I 
called to Temp to give it to him, and as 
he was above him he could do good exe- 
cution. But down in the creek he came, 
and as he climbed the bank I commenced 
to put bullets into his breast, and he 
rolled back and began to chew the bushes, 
and soon rolled over dead. 


EMP was literally wild with delight 
and hugged first one dog and then 
the other, declaring over and over 

that they were the best on earth. All 
we could do now was to take the hide and 
head of the bear, which we proceeded to: 
do, leaving the feet on the hide to show 
that it was really the Club Foot Bear. 

This wound up our hunt, and I will say 
to the reader if you wish to see some of 
the teeth out of the mouth of old Club 
Foot, and also the horns of the elk, come 
to my house near Kerby in Southern Ore- 
gon, and I will show them to you.’ . 


HUNTING THE WILD PIG IN ARIZONA | 


SO GREAT IS THE SPORT OF ITS PURSUIT THAT THE AMERICAN PECCARY 
OR WILD PIG SHOULD HAVE LEGAL PROTECTION AS A GAME ANIMAL 


OW good it feels after a week at 

the desk to don khaki, shoulder 

the old rifle, shake off all cares 
and worries, and trudge over mesa and 
foothill where both animal and plant 
life are alike untamed! What a bless- 
ing to have game to hunt! And how 
little is the blessing appreciated! These 
thoughts and many more surged through 
the mind of the writer as he traveled 
swiftly over a mountain road early one 
morning recently on the way to a pig 
hunt. The January air was crisp and 
exhilarating, the road smooth, the ma- 
chine running like a clock, and every- 
thing conducive to high spirits. In front 
the mountains loomed indistinctly through 
the purple morning haze; in the rear 
the sun, although not yet risen, tinged 
the very crests of the ranges with a 
golden halo. Out of the town a short 
distance a Mexican wood hauler was 
just breaking camp by the roadside. The 
coals were still glowing where he had 
boiled his coffee before harnessing his 
patient little team of burros. Farther 
on, the machine passed two blanketed 
Indians jogging along in a dilapidated 
buggy drawn by a more dilapidated 
horse, the brave sitting “humped up” on 
the seat and his squaw crouching di- 
rectly behind him in the bed of the rig. 
Rabbits, both jack and cottontail, hop- 
ped across the road from the foothills 
on the left toward the valley on the 
right, on their way for a morning sip at 
the creek and a sly feed in some far- 
mer’s barley field. Still farther on a 
bevy of quail ran swiftly in the same 
direction. 

Before we realized it we passed Nine- 
Mile Water Hole and entered the pass 
in the Tucson Mountains. A sharp turn 
to the north, a half mile over the dry 
bed of the Santa Cruz, a short ride 
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through barley fields just turning green, 
and we were on the mesa road leading 
to our destination, Burro Canyon in the 
Tortillita Mountains. 

The road over which we traveled was 
crossed by numerous sandy washes where 
the machine cut down and then stopped, 
necessitating a little shoulder work on 
the part of the hunters, until the driver 
bethought himself of the skid chains, 
when things went along smoother. How 
an eastern hunter would have enjoyed 
that road through giant cactus and mes- 
quite and palo verde parks, with rabbits 
and quail scurrying to cover, and oc- 
casional long-tailed road runners speed- 
ing across the way! Vander got in 
some revolver practise, but did little 
more than scare the jackrabbits into 
rigid immobility, or into wild, cavorting 
leaps. Five miles of this country 


brought the party into the foot hills. 


Here the chollas cactus plants with sil- 
very, glistening, densely-clustered spines 
formed small, dwarf-forestlike patches 
in the more level spots; mesquite and 
palo verde became more frequent and 
larger in the arroyos, and the giant cac- 
tus extended out over the foot hills. 


NCE during the conversation one 

of the men noticed a movement 

behind a clump of brush that was 
so unlike that of rabbits or young cattle 
or any of the other foothill life, that he 
remarked its occurrence; but he had just 
caught the movement out of the tail of 
his eye, nothing more was seen, and it 
was soon forgotten. Shortly afterward 
the road dropped down into a broad wash 
and the party realized that the Canyon 
was not far away. The wash was like 
the dry bed of a river with banks five 
or six feet high. Here and there were 
large, green-trunked palo verde trees 


growing in the moist soil of the wash, 
whose banks were lined with a dense 
patchy growth of cat’s claw, mesquite, 
and prickly pear. Suddenly at a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty rods ahead 
a grayish-black object crossed the wash 
at a lumbering gallop, followed by an- 
other, and still another. Commotion 
reigned in the car. Wade, who was sit- 
ting with Rob in the front seat, was 
steadying a large canteen of water be- 
tween his feet, and now his feet were 
entangled in the carrying strap delaying 
both men in their endeavors to get out. 
Vander, dressed in a long overcoat, was 
riding with his feet underneath a good- 
sized box of “grub,” while the writer, 
likewise apparelled, was held down by a 
suitcase containing a field camera and 
some canned goods. In the general 
scramble Wade reached terra firma first 
and got one shot as the last pig, number 
seven, crossed the wash and disappeared 
with the rest of the herd in the brush. 
The machine was now abandoned and the 
hunt began, but the herd had disap- 
peared as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed it up. The tracks could be 
followed for a short distance, but they 
finally became indistinguishable in a maze 
of burro and cattle tracks. So the party 
returned to the machine to recover 
breath, eat lunch, and make plans for 
the remainder of the day. 


FTER lunch, which by the way, 

was rather abbreviated, Vander- 

and Wade took the east side of 
the wash and progeeded away from the. 
mountains in idl direction from which. 
we had approached, for: we believed that. 
the movement seen in the bushes before- 
the wash was reached on the way out: 
had been made by pigs that belonged 
to the same herd. Rob and the writer 
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took the west side of the wash with the 
hope of starting the vanished herd. In 
attempting to follow the tracks the lat- 
ter became separated after circling to- 
ward the mountains, and the writer de- 
cided that Rob, and probably the other 
men also, were by this time tramping 
up the canyon; therefore he hurried 
along about fifty feet above the canyon 
bed on its sloping wall. A herd of wild 
burros that had been watching his move- 
ments from a distance and listening in- 
tently with long ears erect, scampered 
precipitately down into the wash fol- 
lowed by an avalanche of rock and 
gravel. None of the party was in sight 
and he thought that the chances of get- 
ting a shot at a pig were slim, for the 
others would alarm any game that hap- 
pened to be ahead. Suddenly a shot 
rang out a half mile ahead, apparently 
just around a curve in the canyon. This 
confirmed the writer’s fears. However 
he determined to keep a sharp lookout, 
and accordingly mounted a high rock 
nearby. Shortly after the third shot 
broke the quiet an object with that 
telltale lumbering gallop came into sight 
far in the distance, backed into a clump 
of bushes, and turned its head in the 
direction of the alarming sound exactly 
like a barnyard hog. Adjusting! the 
sights carefully the writer let go at the 
tusker. With the report of the rifle the 
pig bounded forward and galloped wildly 
out of sight. Although there were small 
hopes of seeing the brute again a fresh 
cartridge was pumped into the chamber 
ready for a second shot if he should enter 
an open space between the clumps of 
cat’s claw. After a few seconds.the pig 
reappeared as suddenly as he had dis- 
appeared, this time about two hundred 
yards distant. Just on the bank of a 
narrow wash he paused, and the writer 
blazed away again for a spot just back 
of the pig’s head. The instant the rifle 
cracked the pig lunged forward into an 


impenetrable thicket of thornbush con- 
taining heaps of driftwood carried down 
by freshets, and much to the disappoint- 
ment of the hunter, failed to emerge. 
One of the most disturbing things that 
can happen to the writer is to have rea- 
son to think that an animal has been 
wounded and left, but although an hour 
was spent in search the boar was not 
to be located. 

In the meantime excited shouts farther 
up the canyon told of bagged game. 
Some one shouted “Two pigs: a young 
sow and a yearling boar.” “Who got 
them?” “Wade.” “Might have known,” 
was the comment. “The greenest hunter 
always has the luck.” But the comments 
were in fun. A part of the hunter’s 
task remained however, that was any- 
thing but fun, for two of the party 
especially. The game must be dressed 
and carried into camp. Now the Amer- 
ican wild pig is really a peccary, and 
you realize the difference at once when 
you begin dressing operations. As one 
of the party remarked, a peccary seems 
to be second cousin to a skunk until 
the scent bag is removed. This interest- 
ing piece of anatomy is located on the 
back about a fourth of the distance from 
rump to head. It is about three or four 
inches long, oval in outline, and has 
an aperture near the center in the end 
of a small, wart-like elevation. The 
bag is removed easily by cutting the 
hide around it, and until this is done 
the strain on the olfactory nerves of 
the operator is certainly anything but 
mild. While the writer attended to the 
yearling Wade attacked the young pig. 
Much to the amusement of the party 
he had quietly plugged his nostrils with 
some cotton, and protected in this way 
he proceeded to remove scent bag and 
entrails. Thus lightened, the game was 
hung on a palo verde pole and carried 
slowly into camp by two of the men, 
while the others hurried on ahead in or- 
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der ‘to have coffee ready. And maybe 
that coffee didn’t taste good! 

At supper Wade told how he had dis- 
covered the herd. He had become sep- 
arated from his hunting partner and had 
finally posted himself on a large rock. 
From this vantage point he saw the herd 
down below him rooting up something 
in the valley below. The something 
proved to be the large brown roots of 
canaigre, a Rumex somewhat like the 
yellow dock of the north. His first shots 
had killed the young pig, but the boar 
was considerably harder to get. 


N conclusion it may be said that the 
wild pig or peccary of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas ranges southward 

into Central America. Its color is dark 
grey with a lighter, band-like streak over 
the shoulders. It is about three feet 
long. An interesting deviation from pig 
characteristics is the birth of but two 
young to a litter. Books state that the 
collared peccary seldom lives in herds, 
but hunters tell of seeing a hundred or 
more together in the mountains of north- 
ern Mexico. When cornered, or when one 
of the herd is wounded, the peccary be- 
comes dangerous. Many stories are told 
of fatal attacks on hunters, and quite 
recently in the region visited on the hunt 
just described a drove treed a hunter 
and kept him aloft until he decimated its 
numbers with his magazine rifle. Dur- 
ing the winter and early spring the pec- 
cary is to be found in washes in the foot- 
hills where it finds an abundance of 
canaigre and other roots; during the re- 
mainder of the year its habitat is at a 
higher elevation. The flesh of young pec- 
cary is much like veal. In the judgment 
of the writer this animal should be pro- 
tected throughout that part of its range 
which lies within the United States by 
a closed season during its breeding time 
and a limit to the number that may be 
killed in one season. 


The wild pigs were slung on a palo verde pole and carried slowly into camp, where the camera was brought into play 
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NIGHT SHINING AMID FLORIDA SWAMPS 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL LIGHTS UP WONDERFULLY AT DUSK AND COONS BECOME 





F you have ever ridden 
through a forest of 
giant fern and palms lit 
by the search-light of a 
quiet, purring machine 
that slid along a winding 
lonely road where the wild 
game lay revealed, you 
will at once feel what 
night shining in the Flor- 
ida wilderness is like. If 
you have not ever done 
this, then I despair of ever 
making you feel the amaz- 
ing beauty and joy and 
thrill of it. Recall a trip 
up the Hudson by moon- 
light, with the searchlights 
of the boat playing over 
forest-clad hills and shim- 
mering streams, picking 
up a quiet cottage here or 
a strolling couple there. 
Recall the halo of light 
boring with picturesque 
and mysterious beauty 
into the night-life, with the silent moths 
fluttering through the beam, or a skim- 
ming bird leaping startled as the glow 
smites him. Substitute for these more 
common objects, strange, fairy-like palms 
woven with vines, long-leaved pines 
through which the light bores in a golden 
mist, strange flowers, gorgeous butter- 
flies, forests hanging thick-coated with 
orchids; and, instead of quiet houses and 
strolling couples, put into the scene brist- 
ling racoons, a sly possum, great ibis 
and buzzards, whooping cranes, or lurk- 
ing alligators, and you have some idea 
of what nightshining in Floridian for- 
ests and prairie is like. 

It took us some time to arrange, but 
at last we found an old hunter who had 
the necessary apparatus and the intimate 
knowledge of the country which night 
trips involve. Also, we started out mod- 
estly to shine rabbits first, till we had 
caught the trick. It was all new to us. 
But we soon had the knack, and with a 
carbide lamp fitting to the head like a 
miner’s lamp so that every move we 
made put the light just where we could 
see, started out, with instructions to 
look not for rabbits, but for little pink- 
ish-green eye-glints. 


E set forth long before dusk, to get 

W into the right ground -by dark. 

And one of the prettiest sights I 

have ever seen was one right on the way 
we took. Along the log road ran a dry 
ditch, and here, not two hundred yards 
from the negro cabins of the “box chop- 
pers,” we came across a covey of some 
twenty-five quail, bunched, and running 
slowly along the ditch, for all the world 
like cunning brown broilers, picking 


grubs and flies as they went, till we were 
within fifteen feet of them, when they 


BELLIGERANT, BUT THE WISE OLD ’GATOR IS ONLY A PINK DIAMOND IN THE BEAM 
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Vines and long streamers of moss hang from the palms 


rose with a whirr and went skimming off 
to the palms in a grouping that would 
make any hunter’s eyes dance with de- 


light. We did not try to shoot them. 

Further along, and while it was still 
light, we came across a skunk, Lem stand- 
ing it in the sparse grass of a little clear- 
ing. It was interesting to watch the 
setter work Mr. Skunk, for his black and 
white nibs seemed in no way concerned 
about our nearness, or in any hurry to 
escape. He ambled along with the cock- 
sureness of a two-gun man who knows 
he is heavily armed and knows that you 
know it too. But when a shot from a 
twenty-two pistol went “bump,” just 
ahead of kis nose, he gave one startled 
jump, and slid under a long pine log. 

Lem cocked his eye at us, to see if we 
really, thought we wanted such a smelly 
beast, and when he saw we did, he got 
busy in a most businesslike way. No 
panic or yelping at all, and no excitement. 
First he ran to the end of the log, tilted 
a little, and peering under located from 
that direction just where pussy was. 
Then he made a short detour, and came t? 
the off side of the log, repeated his glance 
under, and jumped the log to our side. 
Then with one swift dip he sneaked Mr. 
Skunk out by the back of the neck, gave 
him one swift shake, and dropped him 
dazed a dozen feet away, where we quick- 
ly shot him between the eyes. It was all 
over in much less time than it takes to 
read this. And a more business-like ac- 
tion on the part of a dog I have rarely 
seen. There was not a single wasted 
move. And wise old Lem, the Florida 
Cracker, just did the trick—so. Just 
like that! 

Now I was telling this to an old skunk 
hunter up North here, and he asked if we 
got scented. I replied “No, not in the 
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least.” “Well,” said he, 
“T have caught hundreds 
of skunks, man and boy, 
and I have caught them 
with traps, shot them, 
and never yet got a 
skunk without being more 
or less scented. I used to 
wear not a rag of my or- 
dinary clothes. I changed 
every stitch and had just 
one old suit to skunk in. 
And I never yet got a 
skunk without scenting.” 
Well, we got thtee of 
them, all three put up and 
stood by the pointers, and 
we never got scented at all. 
We did not even mind the 
skinning, which in two 
cases was done right away, 
and in the other, when 
we got home. We just 
skinned them, put the skin 
in a can with a tight lid, 
washed our hands in the 
ditch with sand for soap, and smelled 
nothing more than a faint skunk smell. 
“Um,” said the old chap, “I don’t un- 
derstand that at all. It may be the dogs 
standing them had something to do with 
it; or it may be a Florida skunk is differ- 
ent, or it may be your scent centers were 
paralyzed by the musk. For that some- 
times happens. But anyhow, I never got 
a skunk without considerable scenting.” 
Will some old veteran tell me his ex- 
perience? I say we got three and na 
particularly unpleasant scenting. I put 
one of them in a palm tree, intending to 
leave it there till I came back. But ix 
less than thirty seconds the buzzards 
were after it, and I had to drive them 
away to save the pelt. I could smell it 
plainly down wind at fifty yards. But 
neither the dogs nor the men were 
scented, and with one of the skunks, 
Robin Hood, the liver-and-white pointer, 
had a running scrap. Robin headed the 
skunk from its hole. It raised its tail 
and rushed at him. Robin ran back, and 
as the skunk started again for its hole, 
the dog headed him off again. And so 
on, give and take for five minutes, while 
I watched to see what would happen. 
Robin had never to my knowledge seen 
a skunk before, so it could not have been 
masterly handling like Lem’s that pre- 
vented him getting “His’n.” However, 
such are the facts, and I’d like an expla- 
nation from anybody who has one. 


O, to the shining. For the dark drew 
on suddenly, and we lit the lamps. 
The stars were shining brilliantly up 

in a dark, blue tropic sky. The soft 
fragrance of orange blossoms spread on 
the warm, balmy air. And a low mist 
began to gather in the clearings. Where 
the lights shone on a palm grove, with 
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its trailing vines and carved boles hung 
with orchids, the sight was like some 
tropic opera scene. It would not have 
surprised us one bit to see a group of 
dancing fairies come swinging through 
the fronded avenues to the music of wild 
drums, and the trampling of elephants 
or tigers. Imagination runs wild in the 
midst of such romantic surroundings and 
the impossible becomes the expected. 

As it was, however, the game was 
much more prosaic, we were to practice 
on rabbits in the early part of the night. 
And let me say right here, that though 
I am fairly familiar with Molly Cotton- 
tail, I never saw her quite so alluringly 
lit up as that night. In the first place 
those out of line of the beam could see 
nothing. Here and there sparkled tiny 
green lights like glow worms or fireflies. 
But always the guide, grunting, “Spi- 
ders,” passed on. Till at last he paused, 
—and pointed out a rabbit,—two pinkish 
green glimmers, that lay still and glowed. 

“Aim right between them,” said he, 
passing the twenty-two rifle. And in 
sheer faith I aimed and pulled. 

Up in the air bounded a rabbit, to fall 
again with a thump. The first shot 
chanced to be a success, as indeed all the 
rest were; for rarely was the target more 
than fifteen feet away, though in some 
cases it was just a drifting shadow paus- 
ing for an instant e’er it melted among 
the palmettos and was lost to view 
in the darkness whence it came. 

After a few trials I found I could 
actually see the rabbit itself. Some- 
times head on, when the two eyes 
were visible, surrounded by a halo 
of soft fluff, as the light picked up 
Molly sitting there in the thin 
grass. Sometimes it was only one 
eye, with the shadow bunnie sitting 
back to us with its head turned to 
watch. Again, it was a lengthwise 
target, Molly stretched out like a 
cat, with her hind feet out straight 
behind her, ears cocked, and nose 
twitching as she calmly watched 
the light. At every shot of the 
rifle, it seemed as if Molly just 
sneezed violently, jammed her nose 
down, and bounced in the air, so 
swiftly did those little bullets do 
their work. 

So, seeking out the little meadows 
or clearings among pine and palm, 
where only dry buffalo grass grew 
sparsely, we worked our way to the 
edge of the forests, and the line of 
prairie. And always as we went, 
the twinkling eyes, Molly sitting in 
her form, or hopping like a shadow 
among the deserted orange groves. 

Soon we had enough for our 
needs, so after that it was sheer 
fun to see how close we could get 
before Molly jumped. Ofter we 
could get within five feet, but at 
the least noise, you saw a fleeting 
shadow of fluffy fur bounding away 
with magic silence, the white spot 
jumping and bobbing away across 
the clearings, as you unconsciously 
followed the course by the gleam of 
the headlight. Perhaps the lady 
rabbit thoroughly enjoyed her short 
career in the limelight. 
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T was at this time that the old trapper 
headed us for the “Coon” grounds. 
Out on the prairie were little shallow 

swamps, most of them scarcely a foot 
deep at the worst, and many of them 
mere damp spots where frogs and other 
swamp creatures gathered. Also there 
was a peculiar land crab, different from 
our fiddler, because this was not salt 
water. They burrowed in the sand and 
cast up a ridge of white under-layer 
sand for all the world like a big worm 
cast on the golf course. And all about 
these ponds were regular paths filled 
with coon tracks. 

It was these ponds we circled, shining 
the lights through the sparse grass and 
reeds; and it was here we picked up our 
first ’coon. Also, let me say right here, 
’ecoon shining is a different proposition 
from luring Molly Cottontail. Mr. Coon, 
even here in the wilds, is exceedingly all 
there. We would pick up a pair of eyes, 
and you could at once tell the difference 
by the color. The ’coon eyes were green, 
decidedly electric green, and were either 
farther apart or seemed so, than the 
bunny’s. Also, when you shined a ’coon 
it. did not follow that you got the hide— 
not by a long shot. Just one glimpse, 
and then they faded out into nothingness 
—a faint splash, or quiet “Plop” in the 
mud as the case might be, and Mr. Coon 
was off and out of danger. 


The dogs work easily in the open clearings 
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But at least I got a good sight of one, 
sitting up there with a frog in his paws, 
swabbing it around in the shallow water 
as though he were determined to wash 
its skin off. We could distinctly hear 
him before we shined him. And when the 
beam fell on him, he sat there in an atti- 
tude of mild curiosity and surprise, hold- 
ing on to his frog as though to ask why 
we disturbed him at his supper. Also, 
this was too long a shot for a twenty- 
two in my hands, so I took the shotgun 
and swung on him just as he jumped. 
He was a medium-sized ’coon with the 
cunning face markings, but his tail was 
not so round and bushy as it seemed in 
the first flare of the beam. 

Several other eyes we picked up, under | 
the low brush and palms, always in moist 
ground or on the edge of swamps. But 
this was not at all like rabbit shining. 
Mr. ’Coon seemed, for all Uncle Remus 
says, considerably more wide awake and 
on to his job than Br’er Rabbit. One in- 
stant we got the eyes, shining weirdly 
above the weeds, the next, absolute blank, 
with no sound or rustle to tell us where 
he had gone. It was surprising to a de- 
gree to experience this fact, that the ’coon 
could get away without any of us seeing 
more than a single good shine of his 
iridescent green eyes. 

_ At last we caught one fair and square 

in the open, on a sand spit at the edge 
of an irrigation ditch. And it 
chanced that some of us were on 
one side and some on the other. 
So Mr. ’Coon ran along the ditch 
and made for a clump of live oak 
and palms. 

After him we raced, as fast as 
one can over a rough prairie in the 
dark, and to his undoing he took to 
the trees. If there was no hole 
there in the massive live oaks, he 
was ours sure, for the clump did 
not cover more than a quarter acre, 
and we had excellent lights. Also, 
we had let the dogs loose the mo- 
ment he took to his legs. 


WISH it were possible to put 

right here a colored photo of 

that scene. I can only ask you 
to imagine a grove of tall palms 
and live oaks, with clean sand for 
the ground, with tall vines stream- 
ing down from the branches hung 
with orchids just coming to red 
bud. And the massive, gnarled 
oaks with long beards of Spanish 
moss waving in the cool breeze, and 
all of it lit by the search lights of 
brilliant carbide. Picture the dogs 
leaping frantically at the bole of 
the tallest tree, whose top, stream- 
ing with moss beards, lifted itself 
far above the palms to the star 
spangled sky, and you have the 
scene—all except the ‘coon. He 
was somewhere in that bearded 
giant top. But at last we located 
him, not far up either, but peering 
with queer, elflike face, and white 
fangs down on us from the crotch 
where a huge branch swept forth. 
In a moment the lights were all 
focused on him. But before we 
could get the guns to bear, he was 
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Nothing is more fascinating than Southern woods where sunlight steals through close tree trunks over masses of flowers 


off again, up farther, till as we followed 
him on with the beams of light we saw 
him, a furry ball, up in the high branches, 
with eyes shining green and his hair on 
end, or so it seemed. He was a long shot 
where he was, and a hard one. But the 
old trapper winged him with a twenty- 
two rifle shot, and down he came crash- 
ing through the branches, to make one 
flying leap out in the dark, where we 
heard him land among the big fans of a 
cabbage palm, with a rattle like a cow 
tramping through dry fodder. 

Now Robin Hood the pointer was hav- 
ing his first ’coon hunt, and evidently 
enjoying himself to the limit. He fairly 
screamed his delight in frantic barks and 
wild leaps up the tree trunk. He was 
sure to the tip of his tail that he wanted 
that ’coon till I shined the lights in the 
palm top at which Robin was barking. 
There was Mr. ’Coon, evidently not badly 
hurt either, and fighting mad; for far 
from trying to hide, he was coming down, 
snarling, almost spitting fury from his 
green eyes and bristling fur. And he 
came straight on down, till Robin gave 
one frightened gasp and ran. 

I never saw a dog change his mind so 
quickly, and, indeed, I didn’t blame him. 
I had always thought that ’coons were 
sort of sly, cunning, peaceful citizens till 
I saw this old he come down after the 
dog. Also I love my old pointer, and 
didn’t want him to tackle the beast. To 
tell the plain. truth, I was scared some 
too; for he came right down on my side, 
and with no shadow of flinching, spitting 
fire from his green eyes, and looking 
huge in the carbide light. So I let go 
swiftly, one barrel after the other, with 
my shotgun, and Mr. ’Coon dropped 
dead. Then I felt sorry to down 
a valiant soul like that by sheer brutal 
machinery. He ought to have had the 
privilege of dying like a warrior—in hot 
clinch with the dogs. I am convinced that 
he would have made Liberty steak 
of old Robin; still, there are some things 
a sportsman hates to do, and I just hated 
to shoot that spitting ball of sheer pluck. 
But when I examined his teeth, and his 
muscular body, and his heavy fur, I real- 
ized that he was an easy champion over 
an inexperienced pointer, scarcely beyond 
his pup’s age. I may add in explanation, 
that I have his hide now, and the old 
trapper declared it was the huskiest ’coon 
he had seen for many moons. 


FTER that, we didn’t have much 

luck. And as it was getting late, 

we decided to make for home. You 
will remember that I mentioned the mist 
that gathered over the clearings. Well, 
it was here on the prairie just about head 
high, and I had an interesting argument 
with the old trapper, who declared he 
knew exactly where we were, and not 
only that, but knew every stick and tree 
about there. It is always interesting to 
match instinct with a testing machine, 
and I happened to have two, right in 
front of me, my pocket compass, and the 
north star. 

“Which way is home?” I said. 

“Right there,’ and the old trapper 
pointed northeast. 

“Which way do you think is home?” I 
asked of our other friend. 

“That way,” and he pointed due west. 

The old trapper scorned him. “Why, 
Boss,” he said, “I tell you I know every 
bit of ground and tree and ditch here 
for miles. I’ve walked over them from 
‘kaint see’ to ‘kaint see,’ and many a time 
at dark.” 

“Well, now,” said I, “think out just 
where we ought to be, considering all 
our turnings and twistings, and tell me 
what direction by compass camp lies.” 

“Southwest,” came the answer. 

“And which way is southwest?” 

“Right there,” and the trapper still 
pointed northeast. 

Even when the compass was held in 
the carbide gleam he still insisted he was 
right. Positively he knew by feeling 
just where he was. “But there is the 
north star, and by that you are pointing 
northeast as the way home.” 

It made no difference, he clung to his 
statement. And I could not but agree 
with him so far as feeling was concerned. 
So we all sat down, smoked a pipe with 
our eyes shut, then got up and focussed 
on the north star, thus getting our sense 
of direction righted. And immediately, 
feeling agreed with star and compass, we 
went straight home. Again another il- 
lustration of the value of a compass in 
strange country. 


T was almost midnight when we rolled, 
dead tired, into our bunks. But next 
night we were over the prairie again, 

this time eight miles away, on the banks 
of a small river running through an un- 
ending swamp. Far as the eye could 


reach from the height of the log road 
trestle, swamp. And such swamp—cov- 
ered with growth and water hyacinth it 
looked solid. But Robin Hood found out 
it wasn’t, for jumping right off the bank 
into it, he plumped through the dense 
growth and out of sight in black water. 
After that he stayed on undoubtedly 
solid ground. 

As we stood there in the gathering 
dusk, bellowing like great frogs’ voices 
came to us. In fact I thought they were 
frogs, till an old settler asked me if I’d 
seen the ’gators. 

“No, not yet.” 

“Well, you hear them.” 

And then I realized that this froggy 
noise all around us was the sure enough 
bellowings of ’gators. ; 

It would seem that any man would be 
able to recognize an alligator when he 
saw it, wouldn’t it? Well, here is what 
happened to me. Right within sight of 
that trestle I waded into a shallow part 
of the swamp after some ducks. I downed 
one or two, and started in to retrieve 
them. Every once in a while as I stepped 
along in hip boots, a swirl like a giant 
bass makes, would go off right within a 
yard of me. And I mentally registered 
a purpose to come in here fishing. With 
my eye lifted for an instant from the 
dead duck, floating on the weeds, I turned 
back to it. It had gone. The same thing 
happened to the second one. And in two 
hundred yards of that slow tramp 
through the shallow swamp over a dozen 
such swirls went out from beneath my 
feet. It was only next day that I realized 
I had been unconsciously stepping among 
gar pike and ’gators. And here is how I 
found out. Cummings, the Veteran, and 
I were shooting duck in Indian Mound 
pond, a small lake right off this big 
swamp. And duck after duck, thus 
downed neatly, simply disappeared, with- 
out rhyme or visible reason. I was telling 
the camp boss about it, and he simply 
grunted, “ ’Gators.” 

Of course I was sceptical, but on my 
next trip to the pond I took particular 
notice. We downed two pair of ducks, 
and there they were floating crumpled 
on the surface. We retrieved the nearest 
one, and went on to the next in a slow- 
moving, heavy punt. The duck simply 
disappeared, and the third. Just as I 
came alongside of the fourth, the duck 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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HUNTING COMPANIONS —AN APPRECIATION 


YOUR OLD HUNTING CHUMS ARE AN ASSET YOU SHOULD CHERISH AND IF 
THEY PASS OUT OF YOUR LIFE YOU WILL [NOT EASILY REPLACE THEM 


r\ID you ever go fishing or hunting 
with a new acquaintance and notice 
how dead the trip was compared to 

one made with an old pal? Perhaps you 

didn’t know why the trip fell below par. 

Surely the new friend did his best to be 

agreeable. Now what the trip lacked was 

reminiscence, the golden memories, that 
arise when old pal goes with old pal. 

As the canoe swings around the point 
of the island it is fine to say “Jim do you 
remember that day, in the snow, when 
the bluebills decoyed like mad?” 

Jim smiles because he can’t help it and 
says, “Yes.” ‘Remember how near we 
were to losing the point blind.” “Just 
barely beat Matt to it after the wind 
swung out of the south to the west and 
made it good.” Then for an hour you 
don’t need to catch anything, or kill any- 
thing, as the mind’s eye pictures the gray 
day whisking a little spit of snow along 
the ice fringed marsh, when this thing 
befell you and Jim. 

There is the big bend of the channel 
that coils through our pet marsh. On 
rounding this point I would say to one 
companion, “I’d like to have a chance 


again, like we had here once on yellow- 
legs,” and Bennie would grin and say, 


“You mean the day you couldn’t shoot.” 

“The day I was leading them too far,” 
I would answer. “You know a jacksnipe 
lead on a yellowleg isn’t unhealthy for 
the big fellows. Anyway as I remember 
it, we ate yellowlegs a-plenty for supper.” 

To the curly headed chum I would deli- 
cately insinuate, that if a person would 
only lead a redhead just right, the big 
point blind would be a good place for high 
incomers. Whereas the curly headed one 


would again bid me rub it in, as I had Jj 


only wiped his eyes that one time in ten 
years’ trying. 

To five different chums that one spot 
would inspire memories of triumphs 
through which it is good to live. 


LL through our lakes there are spots 

that inspire these treasures from 
memory. Bright spots, that lay 
along the road like wheat within the chaff 


and just by way of showing that the | 


rose is not without its thorn, there are 


places that remind you of how much of | 


a fool a duck hunter can be sometimes. 


Three fellows I know, can remember | 
how forty-two Canada geese fanned the ] 
air to rise over a fringe of oaks over our | 
favorite bind when we, who know almost | 
where they lit, had disposed ourselves | 


elsewhere. 


Often I have imagined the sensation | 
of having been there at this right place 


with the geese only eighty feet overhead. 


I always do well at this, never getting | 
less than five in imagination. Thus you | 


see that time heals all wounds, and who 
will aver that the rose is not worth the 
thorn? Which leads me to remark that 


By WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 


your old hunting chums are an asset that call mushrooms and serve on steaks.” 


you should cherish and if they pass out 
of your life you will never easily replace 
them. Congenial spirits are hard to find. 

The chances are that the people you 
would like to replace them with have old 
chums themselves that they prefer to go 
with because of these very associations 
that you were not a party to. 


So then you can listen to us three old 
chums talk, as I am broiling some snipe 
in the fireplace at the home camp. 


“Time was when you thought I was 
crazy to try and broil a bird in a fire 
place. Remember how you kicked, when 
I tried it the first time on a bluebill, over 
at the point shanty. Awful fat bluebill 
he was, and the only one we had, on one 
of those off days. So I picked him, and 
broiled him on a stick over the coals.” 

“Trying to spoil a duck,’ says you; 
‘but I went right ahead.’ When I put 
them on the table I said, ‘Guess I’ve spoil 
him all right,’ but the smell of that roast 
duck spoke richly of what was in store 
for us and I remember it to this day.” 

That bluebill was cooked Maryland 
style, a bit raw as to the center, but we 
went on record that he was the best duck 
we had ever tasted. Many a duck we 
have roasted in the fireplace and in an 
open fire since then. 

“IT like a duck that has lots of taste 
to him,” ruminated Pardner. 

“Take a fat ruddy duck now, he has as 
much more taste than other ducks as a 
big fall mushroom, broiled in butter, has 
over these little white rubber plugs they 


Nothing cements friendship like camp life 


“This thing of bearing game home in 
triumph is a large part of the fun of 
going hunting.” 

“It’s the natural thing to do. It’s just 
what a savage would do.” 

“Once I saw a boy with two nice mal- 
lards. Proudly he held his ducks, wait- 
ing for the train, and smeared. on_ his 
clothes was the yellow mud marks that 
said that he had crawled far across a soft 
cornfield in the getting. 

“Several local hunters, less successful, 
awaited the train. I saw one of Akron’s 
rich men edge close to the boy and begin 
talking business. 

“Earnestly talked Mr. Rich Shooter. 
Earnestly the boy’s head shook its nega- 
tive answer. 

“On the train I asked the unsuccessful 
tempter, ‘Didn’t he want to sell them?’ 

“ “Naw, he didn’t. I even at the finish 
offered him a $10 bill for the pair and he 
wouldn’t play. Said he was going to 
take them home and eat them. No won- 
der people die in the poor house when 
they turn down easy money like that.’ 

“Mr. Moneybags had simply tried to 
thwart the natural law above outlined.” 

“Mr. ,’ mused pardner. “He’s 
that fat man, isn’t he? A fat man is usu- 
ally great on game and fish subsequent 
to its recrudescence on the table.” 

“To a sinewy type of man the pursuit 
is the thing. The chase and the playing 
of the game is the big item. ‘Wait a bit, 
we will get another chance,’ he says to the 
fat man, who responds, ‘Aw, let’s cut it 
out and go back to the shanty and cook 
up a feed.’ 

“To the fat man the result is the main 
tent, but the sinewy, or raw boned type 
of man, will snatch a bite and return to 
the chase.” 

“Well, then,” said Pardner, “what sort 


| of a fish course are you going to serve 
| with that ruddy duck and mushrooms?” 


Whereat my mind roamed the coasts 


| of our country. Before it flitted mental 
| pictures. 
! rock cod; in Boston I would suggest blue 
| fish; on the upper Great Lakes the vote 
} would run heavy to whitefish planked on 


“In Seattle I would call for 


birch slabs, while the epicure from the 


j Gulf Coast would say ‘Pompano.’ 


“The Philadelphian, being used to the 


/ fundamental error in construction of 
| Delaware shad, would insist on having it, 
} bones and all. 


“But for me, having tasted them all, 
I pronounce a brook trout better than 
any; and there is only one better fish 
than a brook trout.” Whereat we all 
three in unison exclaimed “Bluegills.” 

Yes, bluegills. Not the big, brawny 


| bluegills of the Great Lakes, or the over- 
/ grown brand from the larger lakes, but 


the bluegill from the little sweet-water 
lakes that twinkle in the sunshine among 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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A HOLIDAY HUNT FOR A TURKEY DINNER 


INFRACTIONS OF TURKEY-HUNTING ETHICS ARE RARE EXCEPT AT CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS week was dull. Heavy 
C rains had fallen for several days 

prior, making our flat woods very 
wet for tramping and we did not get 
out until the Saturday after Christ- 
mas. Even then we found the lower 
places in the road and much of the 
timbered river swamp afloat. Abouta , 
week before Christmas we had been 
up the Wakulla river for a look at 
the birds and while we found some 
sign, the scratching was close down 
by the river and not very fresh and 
rather scarce. Maternal cares kept 
Fanny at home and Tom’s dog was 
not entirely dependable so he and I 
concluded to hunt together unattended. 
I drew on my long wading boots and 
Tom went in old shoes as his boots 
leaked badly. Crossing Boggy Branch 
we found the creek over bank and 
quite deep. To save a detour I packed 
Tom and the two guns across, but soon 
after he was so wet that I announced 
“toting” was too much of a luxury for 
him and he splashed along, often well 
up to his knees in water. Going in 
towards the river we separated, agree- 
ing to meet along a ridge a half-mile 
farther up. It was still dull, cloudy 
and foggy and I got astray and found 
myself close down by the river several 
times when I should have been much 
farther out in the woods. 

There was no glimpse of the sun and 
our southern woods are not dependable 
to steer a course by the moss.- I found 
plenty of old sign but no show of recent 
visits from the big birds. 

The woods were unusually quiet; I saw 
one or two squirrels—a Phoebe swinging 
her tail derisively. A crow cawed away 
up in the woods and far down the river 
an occasional shot was heard, some one 
after ducks I judged. 

Along the river and in the low wet 
stretches the cypress trees hung in myri- 
ads of short brown tassels. Flowering 
in December seemed rather early but evi- 
dently the abundance of warm rain had 
started them. I could see no other evi- 
dence of fresh plant growth. 


FINALLY managed to get out from 
| the river although it seemed to re- 

quire quite an effort of will power to 
force myself from that section. While 
I knew perfectly well my general posi- 
tion, it seemed that the tendency was to 
keep in touch with a known landmark 
rather than risk wandering in a big river 
swamp and doubtless soon get entirely 
bewildered, as. has frequently happened 
right where I was then hunting under 
similar weather conditions. Presently I 
struck the dry ridge and following it up 
soon heard Tom’s whistle and joined him. 

He had also found plenty of sign but 
nothing real fresh. We ate our lunch 


TIME, WHEN A BIRD ON THE TABLE IS WORTH TWO AMONG THE TREE TOPS 


By OSCEOLA 





Tom had shot a fine big turkey hen 


and again separated to meet if either 
fired, or if no game was found then to 
come together higher up where a road 
makes in towards the river. 

I now went farther out from the river 
on somewhat higher ground and quickly 
found an abundance of fresh sign. Un- 
der some oaks the leaves were whirled 
and scattered as if by a rake and pal- 
metto berries were evidently being sought 
most eagerly. In one place I wondered 
if I had not scared off the birds but 
could find no tracks in the mud of a 
nearby slough and felt sure none had 
flown away at my approach. 

Within a half-hour of our separating 
I heard Tom’s gun and found he was 
not over 200 yards from me, right out 
towards the river. I heard no thud of 
a falling bird, and after waiting two 
or three minutes for any stray turkeys 
to fly or run my way and seeing none, 
I worked over towards Tom’s locality. 
Presently I heard him calling, perhaps 
100 yards distant and quickly seeking 
shelter of a small cedar bush and two 
or three palmetto “fans” I laid low. 

Tom continued calling for a half hour 
at brief intervals and then I found he 
had moved on. I followed and after two 
more stops when he moved and called I 
overtook him and found he had shot a 
fine big turkey hen. He said he had 
been making his way easy and decided 









to try calling not really expecting any 
response, but as he too had found 
much real fresh sign he thought the 
birds might be near and he would 
get a response. His call bone proved 
choked and he stood up to hunt for 
another in his hip pocket when he 
saw a turkey fly down to the ground 
from a fallen tree-top about 75 yards 
distant. She must have had her back 
to him and may have heard his effort 
to call; at any rate, when he dropped 
to the ground and made a single call 
with the second bone she’ came around 
the tree-top in full view on a trot 
with head down and never stopped 
until he picked up his gun and dropped 
her at not over 30 yards. Of course 
I remonstrated at such unsportsman- 
like shooting, but, Tom says he is too 
much of a “cracker” to wait for a 
bird to get up off the ground for 
when he hunts he wants the game. 
Now Tom is a fisherman all the year 
round and only hunts at odd times 
during the winter—at holiday times 
and between fishing trips—and a tur- 
key now and then is a big help to a 
scanty larder with seven months to 
fill, so I couldn’t bear down very 
hard on him for an infraction of 
hunting ethics. He had seen no other 
birds and we now returned to near 
where he had shot and called for 
some time but with no answer. Then 
we went nearer the river and called, on 
down the river and again out into the 
woods, frequently stopping for ten to 
fifteen minutes at a time for calling, 
and hoping to come up with the bunch; 
for we felt sure from seeing so much 
sign there was a good big bunch of birds 
in the neighborhood. 


HE sun was getting well down the 
line of the tree trunks by this time 
and we decided we must give it up 

for the day and so worked off homeward 
through the heavy woods. 

Live oaks and pines make up for the 
most part these heavy-timbered river 
swamps, with some sweet gum and other 
sorts of oaks in the dryer sections, 
cypress and tupelo close down by the 
river and along the streams, and cab- 
bage palmetto trees scattered throughout 
the whole area but most abundant in 
the lower places. Not a great deal of 
thick undergrowth usually, but at inter- 
vals a lot of small cedars and small 
growth that make traveling uncomforta- 
ble; while on the higher, dryer parts 
great patches of scrub palmetto grow 
from two or three to six or eight feet 
high, often cutting off. the view com- 
pletely and compelling a detour. 

Coming out towards a “bend” or onen- 
ing that cut well down into the swamp, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


R. KING and His Party Continue 

Their Trip Along the Florida 
West Coast, Hunting and Fishing, as 
Occasion Permits. They Near the Egret 
Rookeries and Meet Up with Johnny 
Billy, the Seminole Brave, Who Escorts 
Them to Dr. Cypress Tiger’s Abandoned 
Farm Up Lossman’s River. 


ARPON LAKE is a very famous body of 
water, for, while it is no more than four 
miles long and two wide, its placid six 

feet of wonderfully clear fishing ground is the 

abiding place of finny record-breakers. It is 

really a continuation of White Water Bay and 

is therefore tanged with salt. Shrewd ex- 

ponents of the rod and reel revel in the marvels of this mystic 
lake, bordered on all sides by very beautiful natural scenery. 

Since Harney River is the main southern outlet of the Ever- 

glades, the Gulfward trend brings with it much of the interior 

tropic grandeur. There is a flow, at times, of easily fifty feet 

per minute as the clear, fresh water runs to meet the salt. And, 

farther down, at the mouth of the Harney, with Shark River op- 

posite, the mangroves separate into myriads of islands. During the 

stormy period, as Gulf hurricanes sweep madly up the two streams, 


these thicket isles are awash, the tide varying from 5 
5 ll 


three to four feet. It rises to six feet, under stress of ft 


wind and wave, whereupon the little shoals and island a 
beaches, composed of marl, sluiced down by the endless 
wash of the rivers, are concealed from sight. 
Tarpon Lake is tarpon paradise for fishermen. 
Monsters are caught there, and there are nearly always 
fishing crafts tucked away under the cool shadows of 
the mangroves. Our Gulf voyagers were fortunate in 
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visiting the place when it was deserted. 
Dawn found the calm waters unbroken 
by boat of any kind. Several ducks 
winged against the bright sky and a 
wood ibis stood sedately upon a fallen 
log. One lone heron, spotlessly white, 
flapped lazily past the camp. 

During the night Mr. King had spread 
a net, for mosquitoes were bad, but of 
excitement there was none. The rest that 
was needed so badly was theirs, in all 
its serene fulness. 


on a short expedition out from camp 
in search of deer, while Mr. King 
made a scientific study of the country. 
It was just such a trip as the boy hun- 
gered for and the guide insisted that he 
could not live another day without veni- 


Jone Jr. and Hendry decided to go 


son. Indians had told him, said Hendry, 
that deer could be found in the vicinity 
of the Harney, and as the ’Glades were 
approached. 

That it was a Sabbath morning may 
account for the ill fortune of the ex- 
pedition. Some sportsmen are supersti- 
tious. Certain it is that Hendry, late 
that night, observed solemnly as he set 
about cooking supper: “No day for gun 
or fish hook. Deer in church.” 

The two of them, taking the glade boat, 
poled up the river and out of Tarpon, 
in the general direction of the ’Glades. 
Saw grass began to appear, and large 
areas of flat, marshy ground, dotted oc- 
casionally with tiny hammocks that were 
one solid mass of close-knit myrtle and 
cypress foliage. 

Finally the boat was drawn up on the 
shore of a larger hammock and they 
alighted. For an hour Hendry did his 
best to stir up big game. They had come 
out from behind a cluster of trees, when 
lazy coils of smoke a half mile beyond 
attracted their attention. The guide was 
on the alert in a moment and seemed 
much perplexed. 


tien ff 


“Indians?” queried John, his voice a 
bit tremulous. 

Hendry shook his head. 

“Woods on fire, then?” John persisted. 

But again the guide shook his head. 
He made straight for that haze of dusty 
smoke, his misfit jaws clicking. 


HAT they found was an old negro 
W in the act of drying or smoking 
venison, which was all new to 
John. The dirty flap of a tent had been 
poled up into place, both as a protection 
from the light breeze and a scoop for 
the smoke. From a sturdy cypress pole, 
stuck in the ground between the two 
outer supports, a fine carcass was sus- 
pended... . the carcass of a buck. The 
wood fire nearby sent dull rolls of arom- 
atic smoke over and into the meat—a 
process old in the ’Glades. 

The negro confided that he had come, 
with three white hunters, from Loss- 
man’s River way, primarily after tarpon 
but the day previous, while reconnoiter- 
ing out from the Lake, they had run 
upon deer. Three had been brought 
down, a fine old buck and two smaller 
specimens. His companions were down 
the Harney after gasoline. It was Hen- 
dry who explained to John that the veni- 
son was being “buccaned.” Buccaneers 
of the old Spanish days in that terri- 
tory probably were so called because they 
had smoked all meats, in order to pre- 
serve them. Florida guides still use the 
old Spanish term to describe an ancient 
process. An old box, half filled with 
camping equipment and a tin over the 
fire, in which coffee brewed; indicated 
that the sportsmen intended to try their 
hand at the new game for some days 
to come. 
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Hendry admitted that they could not 
go far enough to secure deer on their 
own, and after a final exchange of local- 
isms with the negro, they retraced their 
steps, arriving at camp at eight o’clock. 
Every mile of the way interested John, 
who felt well repaid for the expedition. 
Thickets were alive with strange birds, 
and ’gators croaked along the shallow, 
murky waterways. Swarms of insects 
droned upon the heavy, steaming air. 

Mr. King had filled several pages of 
his diary with interesting data. Having 
gone in the launch to the headwaters 
of the Harney, he was surprised to find 
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indications of oil on the surface. Eager 
for a discovery of this kind, he carried 
his investigations further, ferreting 
around alligator holes and small tri- 
butary streams, far back in the man- 
grove nests. Iron oxide, yes, but the 
“oil” proved to be only a mysterious 
result of decayed vegetable matter. 


few hundred yards from shore, in 

the lake. Hendry helped him, for 
the fight lasted a vigorous half hour. 
It was a fish of which he well might be 
proud and Hendry assured him that he 
had equitted himself like a veteran while 
handling the rod. 

“We must be getting on,” advised Mr. 
King, “Lossman’s River by night. On 
our way back we will have a day or 
so of tarpon fishing. Let’s get the real 
work over first.” 

It was necessary to cross around into 
Shark River again, when the mouth of 
the Harney was reached, for the tanks 
must be filled with gasoline. This they 
secured at the Tannic Works dock. It 
was afternoon when they bore up the 
coast, taking it rather leisurely, as 
Hendry did not know the course. Four 
small rivers emptied into the gulf, and 
once they stopped near a sand bar for 
oysters. Such oysters, too! 

Then came the broad vista of Rodger’s 
River, opening in a boquet of hammocks: 
Lossman’s Key, hugging the shore line, 
like some immense marine animal, with 
green back and yellow fins, and finally 
Lossman’s River, that home of Florida 
enchantment, about which so little is 
really known. The Mae ran her nose 
up beneath another mangrove retreat, 
and Hendry built a fire on shore, over 
which venison was cooked. The rascal 
had saved this as a surprise, for the 
negro out from Tarpon Lake had given 
him several prime cuts, and Hendry had 
secreted it until this moment. He had 
said he could not live another day with- 
out venison... . his life was saved. 


J ten caught his first big tarpon a 


ONDAY was destined to bring 

many exciting adventures. It 

was a fair day and a fine one, 
with the most delicate of ocean breezes 
blowing. It was necessary to secure 
information about Lossman’s and navi- 
gating the river, for Mr. King had heard 
in advance that it was literally swarm- 
ing with islands, treacherous shoals, 
narrows and blind alleys. 

As day advanced, they could see a 
point not a half mile distant, around 
the bend, from where they had an- 
chored, and there were unmistakable 
signs of habitation. It proved to be a 
bedraggled fishing post, populated by 
“low white trash” at the time engaged 
in the unlawful practice of salting mullet. 
against the season. Despite rulings to 
the contrary, the fish were packed in 
barrels in salt and sent to Key West 
and this during the spawning season. 
Mr. King cautioned both Hendry and 
John Jr. to be very careful. Not a 
word must be said to excite suspicion. 
They must not appear curious. Mind- 
ing one’s own business here was wisdom. 





John Jr. thought only of fishing, 
he was at it both day and night, 
and never tired of the infinite 
variety and beauty of his catches - 


| Mr. King discusses the game trails 
ith an old friend at the Shark 


Ww 
River dock. They are pointing 
to bird rookeries on the other side 


of the narrow stream 


Years ago, Governor Catts ordered a 
cruiser to patrol this section and to see 
that the mullet were protected, but the 
patrol was eventually disbanded and now 
—now the dirty little sloops put in at 
the dirty little docks and tarpulin-cov- 
ered hogsheads were spirited aboard in 
the night. The beaches were covered 
with nets, hanging out to dry. They re- 
sembled giant cob webs that had been 
spun during the night. A rather surly 
man answered such questions as were 
put to him, with frowning indifference 
that bespoke his inherent suspicion. 

“What did they want up Lossman’s 
River, anyhow?” 

“Property to survey a long ways dis- 
tant... . it had nothing to do with this 
section of the country.” 
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“How long did they intend to remain?” 

“Only long enough to do the job... . 
and right glad they would be to return 
to Miami. . . . it was a thankless task. 
Who would ever want to farm up there 
on the outskirts of Big Cypress and the 
’Glades?” 

“You'll have to watch yourself,” was 
the final grunt, “only one good channel. 
Hard on boats. Only one side of the 
river navigable. Sand bars as thick 
as mosquitoes. So many mangrove is- 
lands that the man who found the river 
couldn’t get out of it.” 


in whispers to one of the fishermen, 

came back with the interesting in- 
formation that contract labor was used 
and that when a chap thought he had 
enough of it and decided to leave, he was 
shot if he became too insistent. 

The voyagers were beginning to sense 
the real character of the country. 

On the opposite shore loomed another 
point, and Hendry was for zig-zagging 
across without delay. “I think get ban- 
anas and vegetables there,” the guide 
suggested, “man tell me it no worked 
now... .. nobody there much. Garden. 
Pick some fresh grub....we need 
greens. Soup. Go see.” 

“TI christen it ‘Banana Point,” cried 
Mr. King, “there must have been three 
hundred trees here a few years ago.” 

As they were making the boats fast, 
however, John called his Father’s atten- 
tion to the fact that a man had put out 
from the opposite shore in a motor boat. 
It was the same fellow Mr. King had 
interrogated only a short while before. 

“He watch us,” muttered Hendry. 

“That’s exactly what he’s doing,” added 
John. 

The motor boat eased up along- 
side, even before they had gone ashore. 

“Anybody live on the point?” Mr. King 
asked. 

There was a shake of the head. 

“Looks as if there was fresh vege- 
tables in the garden and fruit. Any 
objection to our picking some?” 

“Not if you pay for it,” the other 
responded, “that’s my joint... . I used 
to be there. Whatcha want?” 

The suspicious guardian of Banana 
Point went: with them up through the 
overgrown paths to a weather-worn pal- 
metto hut that topped the slight incline. 
Some fair potatoes were dug from the 
poor soil; three Indian pumpkins cut 
from gnarled vines, and a bunch of green 
bananas. The garden was not as pro- 
ductive of stores as they had imagined. 
All the while their companion kept close 
tabs of what was being done and exacted 
a cash remuneration. 

This young renegade, with his lower- 
ing brows and curt manner went back. 
to his motor boat only when the Mae 
and her occupants left the dock at Ba- 
nana Point. He was still unconvinced 
as to a REAL mission of the visitors. 
They saw him, for a full half hour after- 
ward, standing in his craft, at the dock 
across the river, watching; his soiled 
hand scooping his eyes, as the sun beat 
over a shaggy, uncouth head. 


Hy ‘in whisy who had managed to talk 
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S the Mae put out into what, by 
A grace of good will, they called a 

“Bay,” all simultaneously spied a 
strange object. It was eight o’clock, and 
the sun was so brilliant and dazzling that 
they could not be sure of their own eyes. 
Hendry immediately used the glasses. 
Instantly he gave a grunt of satisfaction 
and surprise. 

“John Billy!” was his exclamation. 

“Seminole?” asked Mr. King. 

“Good Indian,” the guide nodded, “I 
know Billy. I once live in Cow Creek 
country. Married Cow Creek squaw.” 
Hendry shrugged his shoulder in disgust 
at the very memory, “met John Billy 
there... . long time ago. Thirty years. 
Only once, twice I see him since. I leave 
squaw. John Billy glad, for squaw bad 
woman. He never like her, either. We 
get Billy pilot us up Lossman’s. That 
a good idea.” 

“But will he do it?” inquired Mr. King. 
John’s gaze was fastened upon the queer 
object in mid-stream. As the Mae 
brought them nearer, he saw that it was 
a beautifully modelled cypress canoe, per- 
haps twenty-eight feet in length and sup- 
plied with a sail that scudded it along 
rather daringly. This leg-o-mutton of 
soiled cotton cloth was tied on a make- 
shift mast with buckskin thongs. 

It was reared at least twelve feet in 
air, and presented a rather odd appear- 
ance. The Séminole, attired in the out- 
landish costume of his tribe, sat astern 
with a paddle, at overboard steering. 
His canoe was pretty well loaded with 
a cargo of sundries from a trading post. 

But the moment the Indian looked up, 
as Hendry hailed him, a light of sudden, 
sure recognition illuminated his dull eyes. 

“You HENDRY!” said he, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

The two grasped hands and made signs 
over their respective boats. Whereupon 
a conversation took place that was com- 
posed of parts of a half dozen mongrel 
’Glade tongues. 

“He says he will go with us. . . 
nuff,” said Hendry. 

“Splendid!” Mr. King exclaimed, “we 
have been aground on the oyster bars 
at least five times already . . we need 
a guide. Where was he going?” 

“Up one of the rivers from Harney,” 
said Hendry, who was acting as inter- 
preter, “he say he has been Chockolos- 
kee island for supplies. Goes one time 
every years. -no more. Take deer 
skins, coon, otter, gator skins . 
they give him supplies in exchange. Fif- 
ty pounds rice. . grits. . flour. 
Some cartridges, shells, new beads for 
squaw.” 

The trading post at Chockoloskee, of 
which we shall learn more later on, first 
hand, dates back to before the great Se- 
minole wars. There are remnants of a 
fort on the island and quite a settle- 
ment of white men. Mr. King recalled 
this fragment of West Coast history. 





. far 


ENDRY and Johnny Billy continued 

to talk in voluble gutteral tones. 

They were rehearsing the past. 

“He says he no been to Miami in twen- 
ty-five years,” translated Hendry, “his 
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birthday not long ago. . sixty-five 
year. Feel young.” 
And the Indian looked it! He was 


vigorous of build, strong, active and 
bright of eye. A life in the open, hunt- 
ing and fishing, had thrown a sort of 
magic halo of Health over his bronzed 
body. These good points were elabor- 
ated by his characteristic Seminole cos- 
tume.... the bright-colored tunic, ex- 
posed chest, and bare legs and head. 
Johnny Billy was of some account in 
the region, for, upon the death of Cypress 
Tiger, he became chief of his particular 
tribal unit, situated on an island at the 
headwaters of Lossman’s River, or some- 
times found on-hunting expeditions out 
from Harney and Shark. Some very 
famous chiefs knew Lossman’s as their 


Here we see the gate house and 
dismantled remnants of Dr. Cy- 


press Tiger’s one-time home on 
the outskirts of the ’Glades. 


Great 
game country surrounds it, but 
superstitious natives never dis- 
turb the great. Seminole’s last 

crumbling, vine-covered shrine 











’Glades was 
smoke-curing a fine venison car- 
cass by a process peculiar to the 
’Glade folk for many generations 


A veteran of the 







primitive home . . Billy Buck Harney, 
Johnny Billy and the illustrious Tooth- 
pull Tiger, Son of Cypress Tiger, all of 
South Seminole tribes. Billy reigned su- 
preme over perhaps thirty sturdy bucks 
and women and children, to the aggre- 
gate of seventy-five. 

At 1 P.M. Billy had brought them 
safely into the still waters of Dr. Tiger’s 
Lake. John was beginning to experi- 
ence the mystery and thrill of a far 
country. For a reason he could not quite 
analyze, he found himself talking in sub- 
dued tones. Echoes were intimately 
clear and resonant.. Swinging overhead 
and above the tops of cypress, mangrove 
and cabbage palm, there were birds of 
every Florida kind. Here would the 
rifle prove a handy weapon! They could 
have filled the boats with duck, heron, 
wild turkey and crane in an hour. It 
was obvious that the party had at last 
stepped across the line between average 
Gulf sport and a forbidden realm of en- 
chantment. As for: the waters... . 
they were constantly rippled and oes 
into widening silver circles by the play- 
ful fish that swept eagerly to the sur- 
face after falling insects. 

And Hendry grinned at John and 
John smiled at Hendry. Translated, this 
exchange of mutual gratification meant: 
“Here we will get out the rod and the 
flies and all our paraphernalia. It will 
be fishing such as no human ever en- 
countered before!” 


VERY mile of the way up had been 
touched with beauty and unspoiled 
romance. Lossman’s is nothing 

more or less than a channel of three- 
fourths of a mile at its extremity in 
length, opening into a flowerful bay, 
shallow, shadowed and humming with 
the low songs of wild life. 

They were all hungry by this time 
and the Mae was nosed up, until her 
bow left the water on the low, smooth 
beach of Dr. Tiger’s Shell Mound plan- 
tation. Was there ever a more pictur- 
esque . . a more ghostly place! This 
immense shell mound foundation formed 
an island abutting the mangrove and 
cabbage palm shore, and it was over-run 
with the living things that Tiger had 
planted and that lived on, after his sad 
death. There was the ruins of what 
had once been a snug shack, back from 
the shore, but rains and summer heat 
had warped the planks or started dis- 
integration. An Indian might have sore 
need for fire wood, but all this island 
rendezvous of a much-loved person was 
sacred. Time might claim it... . hu- 
man hands never! 

Mr. King and John stood rather 
breathlessly at the open door of the old 
shack. Earth there was for floor, and 
heavy flat fans of fern glorified it. 
Upon a broken shelf there were bottles 

. . low, sinister glass jars, long since 

empty, but once filled with those swamp 
concoctions which the Indians believed 
would bring eternal health. The odor 
of dead world sprang up heavily from 
dark corners, and little yellow and green 
lizards raced at their feet. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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WHEN AND HOW TO USE BAITS IN TRAPPING 


THE MAJORITY OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED BY BEGINNERS ARE AT FAULT BECAUSE 
THE WRONG DECOY IS SELECTED OR THE RIGHT ONE IS IMPROPERLY ARRANGED 


HE professional trapper uses de- 
7 coys. So does the amateur, only 

too often and not in the right way. 
An examination of the sets made by 
young trappers during the past few 
years reveals the fact that they actually 
decrease their chances of success by em- 
ploying lures. Most instances showed 
clearly that attractors were employed 
when not needed; that is, traps placed 
in position where even the best baits 
would make fur bearers suspicious. Par- 
ticularly was this true of attempts to 
catch mink and raccoon. 
seventy per cent of the methods employed 


by beginners disclosed that either the | 
wrong decoy was selected or if the right | 


one, improperly arranged. Sometimes 
both faults were apparent. With prac- 
tically all raw furs in good demand and 


the pelt hunters using their money to . 


buy, so far as possible, Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps, a few 
suggestions on baits and their use will 
prove of value. 

Success in trapping, like that of any- 
thing else, depends largely upon the 
knowledge had of it. Too often is it 
true that the trapper will start out with 
a few homemade or steel traps to 
get hides of animals he knows nothing 
about. The best preparation for the pelt 
hunter is to study the habits of the fur 
bearers he would take; know where to 
look for them; how they get their food; 
what they eat —in fact a hundred and 
one things which only experience will 
bring. As proof of this statement, it is 
well known that the professional taker 
of skins does not let an opportunity go 
by to learn his trapping grounds thor- 
oughly, including the location of dens and 
runways. Every sign tells a story to 
those who can read it. Old trappers can 
tell instantly by the tracks:and other 
indications whether an animal is trav- 
eling, feeding or seeking its burrow. Not 
a thing eludes the trained senses. And 
when the time comes, all these little 
details which escape the eye of the young 
pelt hunter is used to advantage by the 
experienced. 


HE best time to study fur bearers 
is early in the fall. At this sea- 
son they are most active, preparing 

their winter quarters and storing up 
food. A good flash-light will help too, 
for with it the beginner can locate tracks 
under shelving banks, in dark holes and 
runways, which otherwise might be 
passed by. The hours put to such use 
will bring big returns. 

Generally speaking, all of the small 
animals eat flesh with the exception of 
the muskrat. This lives on vegetables. 
Although some claim it will gnaw meat, 
my experiments have never proven the 
assertion. The ’coon can be lured with 


Further, fully 
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ap 


The sets must not be neglected 


either kind of a bait. Since specific lures 
will be discussed later for each of the 
commoner fur bearers, it is not neces- 
sary to go into details now. 

Attractors may be divided into two 
kinds: ‘natural and artificial. Of the 
former there are the foods; of the latter, 
scents and other devices designed to at- 
tract attention. Briefly, the natural de- 
coys will be given: 

SKUNK: This fur bearer prefers bloody 
meat, especially if fresh. The carcasses 
of muskrats are good, too. If rabbit 
is employed, it is best to rip open the 
belly so the entrails protrude. Dead 
poultry even if decayed sometimes is 
worthy of trial. Mice and small birds 
do not, as a rule, give good results. 
Avoid crows, hawks and owls. 

CiveT CaT: Like the previous animal, 
fresh bloody meat is good. The other 
baits mentioned are recommended, too. 
Small birds if plucked are excellent. Rot- 
ten fish may be employed also. 

Raccoon: Like its larger brother the 
bear, the ’coon always seems hungry. It 
likes honey, especially if in the comb. 
Small fish—fresh, canned and smoked— 
are excellent attractors. Clams, corn 
and similar are often employed. 

OpossuM: Small birds of the reed va- 
riety when plucked give good results. 
Sardines, those put up in oil, are very 
effective. The head of a smoked bloater 
is recommended. The skin is good, too; 
in fact a waste which is better than the 
flesh. This is true in other cases. 

MINK: In most cases the flesh of mus- 
krat and rabbit is best. Small rather 
than large pieces are recommended. 


Fish, mussels, crabs, and similar, can 
be used also. Some consider the head 
of a chicken an ideal lure, but in my 
experiments I have found most of the 
others mentioned more effective. 

WEASEL: The head of a rabbit ar- 
ranged naturally, fresh meat and blood, 
can be depended upon. Muskrat flesh 
is a good decoy also. 

Muskrat: Parsnips head the list of 


| natural baits, because of the pungent 
_* odor. 


Carrots, turnips, potatoes, beets, 
corn—in fact almost any of the vege- 
tables—are used by professionals. One 
of the best trappers I knew employed 
} apples almost exclusively. Sometimes he 
} switched to cabbage and pumpkins. 
Whenever a decoy of any kind is se- 
lected, with one exception for taking 
raccoon, it should be placed near the set 
/ in such a position that the fur bearer 
' in investigating will be caught. The 


=~ bait must not be on the trap for the 


_ ordinary methods. However, the ’coon 


| being inquisitive will investigate bright 


objects in the water, invariably reach- 
ing for them with a paw. Pelt hunters, 
therefore, often fasten a piece of bright 
tin or a piece of looking glass to the pan 
of a trap, concealing the rest with moss 
or water-soaked leaves. This instance is 
the only one where bait ought be so 
arranged. Experiments with the method 
has convinced me that in ordinary usage, 
it may be dispensed with entirely. 

One of the best artificial scents for 
flesh-eaters may be made by chopping up 
fish and letting them rot in an open- 
mouthed jar. When after muskrat, cut 
up a beaver castor and let it soak for 
several days in alcohol. Castorum—the 
other name for castors—can be had at 
almost any drug storer. Fur firms are 
able many times to supply it also. One 
gland is sufficient for a whole season 
with the average pelt hunter. Only a 
_ few drops of the liquid are necessary as 
a decoy. 


HERE are many patent baits upon 

the market. Some of these are 

very good and others worthless. 
Regardless of the claims of the manu- 
facturers, none are magic compounds 
which will actually drag animals into 
traps. If one cannot get furs without 
them—if his sets are crude—success need 
not be expected with even the best at- 
tractor. And let me say for them that 
were I to go on a line, there is any one 
of a half dozen I might select and 
get results. There are others I would 
not use. Experiments covering several 
years in a number of locations, convinced 
me that the so-called scent actually re- 
pelled. I have in mind a demonstration 
in Iowa where one lure would draw 
mink from their regular runway, fifteen 
or twenty yards almost without fail. 
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Another advertised product gave no re- 
sults, whatever. When used within a few 
feet of a runaway, the fur bearers did 
not travel it for days afterwards. Test 
after test was made with the same re- 
sult. Hence, it is evident in buying de- 
coys that one must know what to select 
and what to let alone. Some baits are 
made to sell rather than draw fur bear- 
ers. Remember this when tempted to 
part with the price of them. 

Never use an attractor unless the set 
cannot be made without it. The begin- 
ner imagines that unless he has some 
kind of lure he will not catch fur. While 
it is admitted that competition is keen 
among pelt hunters, that farms and vil- 
lages supply considerable food for the 
animals, most of the methods employed 
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by professionals call for little or no bait. 
And in connection with this, I might add 
that those who have had no experience 
taking hides seem to imagine that the 
bigger the decoy, the more successful 
they will be. To illustrate, one Michigan 
trapper invariably used not less than one 
muskrat for each mink set, but as soon 
as he employed an eighth or a tenth, his 
catch increased. Of course what is true 
in this case would not be for skunk and 
civet. In fact the carcass of a steer 
might prove better than any part of it. 
One must, as stated before, know the 
habits of the animals he would trap be- 
fore he can make an intelligent selec- 
tion of decoys. 

Laughable as it may seem, one ambi- 
tious pelt hunter had carefully saved 
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pieces of bacon rind and securely wired 
them to the pans of his traps. Best of 
all he was after foxes, one of the very 
hardest animals to draw, with lures 
which, as he soberly assured me, were 
permanent for the season. No amount 
of explanation would convince this no- 
vice that his methods were entirely 
wrong. It is safe to assume that he has 
never flooded the raw fur market. 


PIECE of white paper or cloth a 

few inches above the water, will 

often attract the muskrat. I have 

known this decoy to get hides when all 
others failed. 

Those who have their trapping grounds 

to themselves often make a practice of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF DUCKS SOUTH CONSISTS OF OUR ‘SMALL 
FRIEND, THE BLUE-WINGED TEAL, AND THE SPOON-BILL 


HE duck 
T season op- 

ened here 
October 16th, 
and as you 
might expect I 
was out bright 
and early to 
welcome the 
birds. I have 
noticed for the 
past month a 
number of ducks 
sitting on the 
ponds, and fly- 
ing south over 
this country in 
great numbers. 
A great many 
ducks, thou- 
sands of them 
in fact, have 
passed over this 
range country 
going south into 
Mexico, and 
quite a few of them make this country, 
between the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and the Rio Grande, one of their stop- 
ping places in their long flight from the 
north to Central Mexico. 

The artificial tanks and ponds used 
for watering cattle on the range at pres- 
ent are covered with various species of 
ducks, mostly all varieties of teal, blue- 
wing, greenwing and cinnamon teal, 
quite a number of sprigs and what is 
known in this country as a grey duck. 
The grey duck is about the size and 
confirmation of a mallard.. There are a 
few mallards in but not in any great 
numbers, though we expect to find more 
in later on in the season. 

As is usual in this country, the first 
flight of ducks south consists of our 
small friend the blue-winged teal and the 
spoon bill. Quite a few of these are now 
in on the lakes and ponds in the district. 
Having seen a great number of ducks 





Crawford’s Ranch in Fresno Canon, on Marfa-Lajitas road 











| Bae 
lo account of dick shooting | 
in Texas is part of a personal 

letter from Lieut.-Col. Considine. 
Its interest to sportsmen and the | 
fund of timely information it con- | 
tains warrant this presentation of 
at to our readers.—[EDITors. ] | 














that come through here, and noting them 
on the various ponds, etc., and having 
located about where I wanted to hunt, 
on the afternoon of the 16th I got out 
my trusty gun, called to my old Ches- 
apeake, jumped in a car and lit out from 
Marfa in the direction of the river. I 
went down in the general direction of 
Terlingua, Texas, on the old Antelope 
Springs road for about ten miles, and 
then cut across country to a large lake 
(for this country) where I had several 
times seen as many as a thousand birds 
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at one time. I 
arrived at the 
lake and as 
there was no 
cover there, I 
- went over far- 
ther to a small 
dip in the hills 
where the re- 
cent rains had 
formed a small 
lake about two 
hundred yards 
long and fifty 
yards wide. In 
the centre of 
this small pond 
was a high em- 
bankment with 
bushes growing 
all around it, 
forming one of 
the best natural 
blinds I have 
ever had the 
pleasure of 
shooting from on any trip after birds. 

I sent the car back and a friend who 
was with me took station on the big 
lake, and I remained on the small pond. 
This large lake was about a mile from 
the small lake or pond where I intended 
shooting. 

I set out my decoys and got ready for 
business. About ten minutes after 
everything was ready, I heard my friend 
firing on the large lake, and about two 
minutes afterwards a big flock of sprig 
swung over the hill, came up to the de- 
coys as prettily as anyone could wish, 
and I opened my 1918 duck season by 
making a double. The old dog, all dur- 
ing the preparation, wisely followed 
every movement, assisted me in locating 
the decoys, and when everything was 
set for the shooting, came in and lay 
down at my feet. He saw the ducks 
coming as soon as I did, and it was really 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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THE*FIRST REQUISITE OF THE ANGLER 


SOME BAITS ARE SO USEFUL AND OTHERS SO INDISPENSABLE THAT A 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIST IS OF SERVICE TO THE SALT WATER ENTHUSIAST 


NE ot the prime requirements of 

the angler at all times is bait. 

This applies as well to the fresh 
water disciple as to his more heavily 
tackle-burdened brother, the enthusiastic 
angler of the surf and shore. 

In the latter sport there are so many 
baits which are useful, and some at times 
so indispensable, that a list with com- 
ment thereon may be of service to the 
novice. It is well to remember in all 
cases the nearer to natural conditions 
the lure can be presented the greater 
the chances of success. There are some 
varieties of bait which cannot be used 
in its whole form, and must be cut in 
pieces, yet there are some ways better 
than others even in this service. 


THE SHEDDER CRAB 


IRST in importance as a bait in salt 
water fishing is the shedder crab. 
There is not a fish native to our wa- 

ters or which comes to them, which will 
not take at times take this bait. So well 
is this fact known that many men of ex- 
perience will not go out on a trip with- 
out a supply of this commodity on hand. 
Even when other baits seem to be more 
desirable, such as the quest of the blue- 
fish when mullet or menhaden are ordi- 
narily the killing proposition, still as a 
reserve in emergency, the shedder is 
somewhere in the “kit.” To the experi- 
enced this bait needs no description nor 
any directions as to how it should be pre- 
pared. There are many however who 
know little or nothing of where they may 
be procured or how to prepare them for 
the hook. They can usually be purchased 
at the better bait supply stores in all 
cities near the coast and ordinarily are 
sold for about one dollar per dozen. Fre- 
quently, if the fisherman is near the soft 
crab gatherers who ply their work in all 
the shallow waters of the rivers and 
bays, the shedder may generally be had 
from them at about one-half the for- 
mer price. Still the chances of this are 
so uncertain and the endeavor ordinarily 
so great that it is more satisfactory to 
get them at the store where the quality 
can generally be depended on; for there 
are many tricks in this trade, and the 
novice may walk away from the un- 
scrupulous tradesman’s stall with a box 
of fine looking crabs only to find when 
endeavoring to use them that there is 
not a genuine shedder in the lot. If 
the purchaser has any doubt as‘ to what 
he may get, he can easily test for him- 
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self the condition of the crab by taking 
the extreme point of the shell between 
the thumb and forefinger and, if under 
a gentle pressure of the finger on the 
under shell it gives way, the crab is in 
good condition, and may safely be taken. 
This is a never failing test, and one 
which is always used by the man of ex- 
perience. If on the other hand the shell 
will not readily break through by gentle 
pressure, it is useless, and will be found 
impossible as a bait. 

The term shedder is aptly applied, and 
when properly handled the entire shell 
can be removed as easily as the shell 
from a hard-boiled egg, leaving the body 
of the crab intact, a good solid bait, to 
be cut in sections as will appear later 
on. In preparing them care must always 
be exercised or the hands will suffer from 
the nipper claws which are ever ready 
for business, and a good healthy crab 
can inflict a wound which is not to be 
despised. The proper way is to take 
them up in the left hand from the back 
and by a quick motion gather in the 
right hand one of the nipper claws and 
with the same motion remove the claw, 
which will always come loose with a 
smart wrench; the other claw can be re- 
moved in the same manner, after which 
the crab is harmless and can be handled 
with impunity. Then with handle of a 
knife or a pair of shears—the latter 
should be always a part of every “kit” 
—tap the under shell smartly until it 
cracks much the same as an egg shell 
into small parts which can be removed; 
then turn the crab over, going through 
the same detail with the top shell until 
all is removed. The claws which have 
been previously removed can be cleaned 
in the same way and they always are 
an important part if of good size. When 
baiting for striped bass or channel bass 
half of the crab should always be used. 
First, string the claw portion on the hook 
much the same as a worm, passing it up 
beyond the hook and onto the shell. As 
large hooks are always used for these 
fish such a portion will be found not 
too large and it makes a most attrac- 
tive portion. If the side fins or feelers, 
as they are termed, are left on, so much 
the better, as they add ta the attraction 
of the bait. In fishing for weakfish, 
kingfish or croakers, as well as many 
other fish, the crab can be cut in much 
smaller portions and serve equally well. 
Always remember to cut the meat cross- 
wise of the body as this is the direction 





of the grain or strands of the flesh and 
it will stay on the hook much better 
than if cut in the opposite direction. 
There is on the side of the crab opposite 
from the mouth, under the shell, a dark 
flap-like portion known as the “apron.” 
This should always be retained, and when 
placing the crab on the hook the point 
should be passed through this portion, 
as it is very tough and causes the bait 
to hang to the hook well. And—as a 
warning—never accept from a dealer a 
dead crab. If he tells you they are just 
as good as the live ones, he is not honest 
and will deceive you in other matters as 
well. The only crab which is a “good 
crab” is the one which peels readily, and 
the one you kill yourself when ready 
for use. When out fishing always keep 
the grass which is on the crabs well 
moistened, not soaking wet, as this last 
condition has a tendency to smother them. 
Upon your return put them at once in 
the bottom of an ice box or other very 
cool place, and always where it is dark. 
By following these directions crabs can 
be kept several days in good shape. 


BLOODWORM OR WHITEWORM 


EXT in importance to the crab in 

the angler’s bait category is the 

bloodworm or whiteworm, as it is 
frequently called—why the latter name 
is difficult to understand, as it in no way 
describes the subject. On the other hand 
the name bloodworm is quite comprehen- 
sive as the worm is at all time congested 
with blood and is never white. 

This worm, as well as the crab, may 
be had at all bait stores and is a special 
favorite with many fishermen at all sea- 
sons. It is, however, in great demand 
during the early season for use around 
the inlets in bass fishing, as they appar- 
ently feed much on this during the early 
spring, and also the autumn months. As 
a trolling bait it is paramount; used in 
connection with a spinner it is the most 
deadly of all lures to the striped bass. 
This applies of course to boat work, troll- 
ing around points where rocks and wrecks 
are to be found in inland waters, with 
ends of the worms hanging free from the 
hook and just lead enough to keep the 
spinner and worm well down in the wa- 
ter. If bass are to be had this method 
will prove most availing. The king- 
fish also take this bait greedily, and at 
times no other bait will be noticed by 
them. While at times weakfish will con- 
descend to come to this offering, still it 
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is an exception when they do so. , It is 
also an important bait for the small 
flounder and is in much demand in the 
winter months by the early fishermen 
who go in quest of this fish. The blood- 
worm is found at the bottoms of all the 
rivers and bays of our middle Atlantic 
states in the alluvial sttata and is taken 
by means of specially designed forks. 
Millions of dozens are sold annually and 
many men make good incomes from the 
pursuit and sale to dealers. 


THE SKIMMER CLAM 


HIS is perhaps too well known 
to need much of a description 
as it is to be found much of 

the time along the beach front 
where it is washed in by the tides 
and where it becomes the prey of 
scavenger birds as well as the fish- 
erman who, other baits failing, 
turns to this when in quest of bass. 
At times this is one of the best 
possible baits to be had. Many 
times have I fished when nothing 
would be noticed by His Striped 
Majesty but the humble skimmer. 
It is much used by the deep sea 
fishermen for codfish and other 
bottom feeding fish. 


THE MULLET 


S a bait fish the small surf 

mullet is supreme. This fish 

must not be confused with 
the striped. or southern mullet 
which occasionally comes to us in 
the autumn and is an important 
food fish. The species which is un- 
der discussion reaches a length 
rarely exceeding five inches and is 
most pronounced in character. It 
appears along the seaboard as ear- 
ly as July, but is much more abun- 
dant during August and Septem- 
ber. It ordinarily enters all the 
tidal streams along the coast, and 
is pursued by all the carnivora of 
the sea. Its life is one of con- 
tinual pursuit by every free swim- 
ming fish in our waters. Bluefish, 
weakfish and bonito are ever on 
its trail at the surface, while the 
ubiquitous plaice are continually 
striking it from below. The striped bass 
in the autumn feed ravenously on it at 
times; and it is then that the angler in 
turn gets back at the bass when he dis- 
covers them feeding in that manner, by 
trailing the metal squid rapidly through 
the school. The fish mistakes the metal 
for the mullet and so falls a victim to 
his rapacity. 

In surf casting for the bluefish the 
mullet is used when possible, as it is 
of a size to be used whole by passing 
the hook in at the mouth, then down 
the body, and then through near the tail. 
At night weakfish take the mullet read- 
ily and great catches of them have been 
made on this bait; in fact, all the strongly 
carnivorous fishes of the coast are in 
pursuit of it. The mullet is taken by 
means of casting nets as well as the 
hauling seines and it is amusing to watch 
the not-too-well-posted hand endeavor to 
gather in the mullet with the drag net. 


He will have them surrounded and sure 
in his own mind of the prize, but if 
slow in motion the fish will leap the cork 
line, and like a flock of sheep each one 
following its leader leave the discomfitted 
netter empty handed. They are a beauti- 
ful, silvery fish, and when prepared prop- 
erly greatly surpass the ordinary sardine 
in flavor. 


THE SAND EEL oR SAND LAUNT 


S a favorite bait when procurable 
the species stands high; in fact, its 
only demerit is the lateness of the 
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season in which it presents itself. Were 
it an earlier visitor it is much to be 
questioned if the mullet would have any 
claim to superiority. The fact that it is 
never with us until very cool nights are 
in season is an argument that does not 
favor its general use. It grows to a 
length of ten inches, but is rare of that 
size. About six inches, of the thickness 
of a stout lead pencil is the most com- 
mon size; the belly of a silvery white- 
ness and back of a livid green make a 
combination of colors of great harmony. 
Its peculiar habit of burying itself in 
the wet sand on the bars as the tide 
recedes, there to remain until the ris- 
ing tide calls it forth again, is undoubt- 
edly how its name originated. It is in- 
teresting to walk across those places and 
to see tiny creatures spring from the 
earth at your feet and as instantly dis- 
appear. More interesting, however, is 
the sight when in the water untold mill- 
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ions are swimming in vast schools, the 
water fairly quivering, and from below 
the larger fish rushing here and there 
gathering in the helpless launt while in 
the air myriads of small gulls or terns 
with discordant cries feed on them in- 
cessantly, dipping to the water’s edge 
and circling away with its victim in its 
bill. After the arrival of the launt, if 
the weather remains at all favorable it 
becomes a favorite bait for the use of the 
beach fisherman in taking weakfish and 
plaice as well as the occasional bluefish 
that sometimes wanders near. 


THE MoSSBUNKER OR MENHADEN 


O list of baits would be com- 

plete without including the 

mossbunker, as it is so uni- 
versally termed. It is a good at- 
traction for many of our finest 
fishes, and is largely used in all 
the offshore fisheries. It is the ex- 
elusive bait for the: bluefish fleets, 
thousands of bushels being used 
annually. It is, however, its use 
as a bait for beach fishing which 
is of interest here. To use, a sharp 
knife must be brought into play, 
and the fish cut lengthwise, dis- 
carding the head and back bone, 
then a cross section of about one 
inch in width is to be placed on 
the hook. As the flesh is rather 
soft a piece of thread to wrap 
a few turns about the whole bait 
assists materially in keeping it on 
the hook. If possible throw all the 
waste portions to sea as they make 
a slick and attract the passing fish. 
It is always a good blue-fish bait 
and one that can usually be de- 
pended on for the taking of the 
channel bass. In fishing for the 
latter a very liberal portion should 
be used, as much as the hook will 
hold, as this fish is ordinarily quite 
tardy in coming to a feast which 
is not abundant. I have seen many 
of these fish taken when all other 
baits were passed by, only those 
using menhaden being successful. 
In former years striped bass fish- 
ing at Block Island and Cutty- 
hunk was conducted entirely with 
this bait. What the favorite lure may 
be at this date I cannot say. 


THE SQUID OR INKFISH 


T is only within recent years that this 
bait has held any prominence in the 
angler’s estimation. While it may 

have been used for a long time by the 
offshore boats working among the rocks 
in quest of seabass, it has not had more 
than ten years of special notice among 
surf fishermen. 

While of course it has been known for 
an indefinite time among those wise in 
sea lore, it has never been accepted as 
a particularly good attraction until re- 
cent years. That it enters largely into 
the food economy of the bass, weakfish 
and the mackerel family is to be believed, 
and it is at times a most welcome ad- 
dition to the anglers “kit.” Some of? 
the largest bass ever taken along the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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WHEN WINTRY WINDS BLOW, THE ANGLER DREAMS OF THE FAR-DISTANT 
OPENING DAY AND PLANS NEW ATTACKS ON THE STRONGHOLDS OF THE TROUT 


HOSE who know what it feels like 

to have the fishing virus enter their 

blood during the winter and who, 
along holiday time, prefer to gaze into 
the depths of the friendly fire, seeing 
a certain pool where that big one will 
be lying in a few months, instead of 
reading the daily horrors in their paper, 
will find very little instruction—but per- 
haps a slight interest—in reading what 
I have to say. Rather will those poor 
unfortunates who have never caught a 
trout, nor planned how they should catch 
others, find perhaps something herein 
to lead them to a better life, that of—I 
sincerely trust—a fly fisherman. 

Those of us who hunt certainly find 
pleasure in taking good care of our guns 
and exercising our dogs; we who camp 
love to overhaul our duffle, patching the 
tent, sharpening up the ax, making mar- 
velous new sleeping and cooking con- 


traptions; but those of us who fish for” 


trout—we never have time enough to 
overhaul our tackle properly! There are 
new windings to be put on this rod, and 
that one is to have an agate guide; the 
fly that the “big fellow” really would 
take best must have a different hackle 
from the March Brown, and our stock 
of Whirling Duns looks rather played 
out, so they must be retied; there are 
some bad spots in this leader, and the 
landing net needs a bit of patching. Oh! 
if any one should ever get through fuss- 
ing with his tackle—which he never will 
—there are so many different ways of 
fishing that eddy just above the big 
round rock, and the place where the 
current has cut under the left bank by 
the leaning oak. These and many other 
battlefields must be thought over, and 
the best plan of attack decided on—only 
to be changed when we finally fish them. 

You who have never fished for trout, 
if you have read this far without giving 
up in disgust, must see what a lunatic 
a fly fisherman can be. Here I am in 
the middle of December wondering 
whether Emerson Hough is right about 
that buck tail for high water in the 
streams, and whether I shall make my 
first cast in a certain little pool just 
above the white bridge with his much 
praised buck tail—on the first of next 
April, mind you!—or whether a Silver 
Doctor sunk about ten inches will turn 
the trick. And my favorite rod has just 
been set up and gone over carefully in 
preparation for that April day’s fishing. 
Now I wager that there are a thousand 
other men in this country tonight who 
are not only thinking about whether 
they shall go to this stream or that 
one on the oyening day, but are revar- 
nishing their rods, tying leaders and 
flies, paraffining lines, and gazing wist- 
fully at fishing catalogues. In other 
words, mine is not an isolated case of 
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the trout fever; it is prevalent in a vio- 
lent form throughout the country. 


HY is there such a gripping fasci- 
nation in fly fishing, and what is 
this fascination? I hardly know; 

it consists in so many things that a list 
of them might become tedious. If you 
are at all curious about it, try it, and 
the answer will be plain even if you 
too cannot find words for that answer. 
I have spoken of fly fishing several 
times; if you would know the real pleas- 
ure and beauty of catching trout, be- 
come a fly fisherman, and leave bait fish- 
ing to those who fish for food instead 
of pleasure. When I started to write I 
made up my mind I would not take sides 
on any of the “great arguments”—dry 
fly versus wet, upstream versus down, 
and so on, and I hardly feel that I have 
broken my decision when I say “leave 
bait fishing for those who fish for food.” 
We all fish for food at times, and when 
the camp needs trout for lunch and flies 
are not attractive, by all means use bait, 
so that we may not be forced to fish 
our flies all afternoon on empty stomachs. 

I suppose there must be something 
delightful about deciding whether to use 
this worm or that one to try to catch 
some big speckled fighter on, but I know 
it is delightful to open the fly book and 
wonder whether a dark Montreal or a 
Coachman will prove most enticing to 
that same big fellow. And there must 
be some satisfaction in being able to 
chuck a baited hook into the current so 
that it will be carried down to a hungry 
trout, but the satisfaction there is in 
dropping a dainty fly just where it will 
do the most good—about twenty-eight 
feet from you near that patch of foam 
—is something I can vouch for. Fur- 
thermore the joy at landing a trout must 
be something fiendish to repay a bait 
fisherman for tearing most of the trout’s 
entrails out when he releases his hook; 
I know that a fly fisherman’s joy is not 
marred by removing his fly from the un- 
feeling lip of his adversary. Well, I 
suppose it is really unnecessary to en- 
large on this subject; surely it is if you 
will only try fly fishing. 


O many better men than I have de- 
scribed the outfit necessary for the 
tyro that I almost feel it would be 

superfluous for me to do so; I will con- 
tent myself with a few “don’ts” con- 
nected with the purchase of such an out- 
fit. And the greatest of these is “Don’t 
buy a cheap outfit.” That is not a very 
encouraging remark, is it? It is not as 
bad as it sounds however. I have met 
men on a trout stream with rods that 
must have cost all of »i.50; they also 
had every other item that is devised for 
the use and pleasure of a trout fisher- 
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man. If necessary do without a fly- 
book, and a creel and a leader box, and 
a dry-fly atomizer, and several other 
things, but GET THE BEST ROD YOU POS- 
SIBLY CAN AFFORD!! Almost any medium 
priced enameled line (if there is such 
a thing) will be strong enough to hold 
any trout you will catch, but the same 
cannot be said of leaders. Cheap flies 
may look just as good to you as ex- 
pensive flies, but I am satisfied that a 
trout can tell the difference in the price 
better than the most expert fishing 
tackle dealer. If you cannot afford to 
buy three dozen good flies, try one dozen 
or half a dozen. You can be just as 
economical as you please when it comes 
to a reel, but get one large enough to 
hold the line you just purchased. I 
started out to tell you some “don’ts,” but 
I see it developed into “do’s”; so do buy 
the best rod, leaders, and flies that you 
can, and skimp on the other items. 

A hat band or an envelope will serve 
as a fly book; an envelope or a little 
tin box will do for a leader box; an 
old wet towel or a handful of grass in 
connection with a coat pocket makes a 
serviceable creel; and so on through all 
the things that we would like to have 
and can’t afford to have if we get a 
good rod. Never fear, however, when 
the virus gets into your blood it will not 
be a question of what you can afford 
to spend; it gradually develops into 
patching an old suit instead of buying 
a new one, so that you can become the 
owner of an imported double-tapered 
line, or some new fly-box with little 
clips that keep your dry-flies just as 
they should be kept. 


ND now a word as to the time 

when we become thoroughly im- 

bued with the fly-fishing disease. 
Our first impulse is to become rabid 
partisans in the “great arguments.” 
Don’t! Every kind of trout fishing: up- 
stream and down stream, dry-fly and 
wet-fly, fishing the rise and fishing the 
stream, all these are the best way at the 
proper moment. The fisherman who em- 
ploys them all, is the best fisherman. 

I have recently become the proud pos- 
sessor of a very beautiful volume on 
trout fishing—the most elaborate volume 
on this subject it has been my good for- 
tune to see—and my distress at finding 
several chapters taken up with bicker- 
ing about wet-fly and dry-fly men, and 
what this man said and that man said 
and the dictionary meanings of their 
words—well it is a rank shame that a 
man with the talent, knowledge, and 
experience that the author of this book 
has should incorporate such trivial stuff 
in such an otherwise authoritative work. 

When you become an accomplished fly 
fisherman I beg of you not to add your 
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bit to the one unfortunate rift in the 
big family of sportsmen and gentlemen 
who compose the trout fishing company 
of the world. Have your discussions 
and wax warm in the defense of your 
theories, but always remember that all 
the methods are good and all are right. 
You may most enjoy wet-fly fishing and 
I dry-fly fishing, and we each have a 
sneaking feeling that our own method is 
really the only best way, but as we both 
fish both ways successfully let us not 
become enemies over the matter. 


In midwinter the angler dreams of the many different ways of fishing that eddy just above the big round rock 


S to learning how to cast—well, I 
A tried to learn from books, ana 

spent a whole winter practising 
faithfully; my results were very indif- 
ferent. One day I went fishing with an 
expert, and I learned more in the first 
ten minutes of watching him than I had 
learned out of a half a dozen books. 
However, what I learned from the books 
became more and more useful as I 
watched my expert friend. I could tell 
you what motions to make in order to 
cast, but I could not make you feel that 
indescribable rhythm—if that is the 
word—that makes you put the life into 
your rod at just the right instant so 
that the line will fly out easily, and carry 
the extra five feet you hold in your left 
hand through the guides, allowing the 
fly to drop lightly on the water. Why 
is it that the authorities do not lay more 
emphasis on “shooting the line”? This 
means that you hold a loop of the line 
in your left hand (if you cast with your 
right) and just as the line straightens 
out in the air in front of you, release 
the line in your left hand, allowing 
the weight of the rest of the line to 
carry it out through the guides. It is 
surprising how much line can be shot 
out this way; and where there is not 
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room for a back cast quite as long as 
you wish, shooting the line helps to over- 
come this. I believe also that it is much 
easier to cast a light fly in this way; 
your fly cannot slap down on the water 
if you shoot your line. This may not 
be the “cure-all” that I consider it, but 
I assure you it is worth looking into. 
Another thing that is not mentioned 
in the books is what I call “feeling your 
line” on the back cast. By.this I mean 
that just before your line straightens 
out behind you, if you move your rod 
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tip just a little bit forward you will 
feel ‘the line pull on it; that is the in- 
stant when the forward cast should be- 
gin. A good caster does this without 
realizing it, as you will notice if you 
watch him carefully. The forward move- 
ment of your tip should be barely per- 
ceptible, and should not take place until 
you think the line is almost entirely 
straightened out behind you. 


etiquette of the trout stream. If you 

think it is wise to be polite and gen- 
tlemanly in the drawing room, let me 
assure you it is doubly desirable to be 
scrupulously so on the trout stream. I 
have seen the most shocking behavior 
when fishing on certain streams and the 
most delightful good manners on other 
streams, and the day’s pleasure is very 
closely connected with this matter. For 
instance, on one stream I know of it is 
a very common occurrence for one to 
be quietly casting over a pool, when sud- 
denly some unseen hand will swing a 
baited hook out into the water just where 
one is fishing; a man that perpetrates 
an action of that kind is no better than 
a swine. Other people will go crashing 


J ei a word in conclusion about the 


along the bank of a stream casting here 
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for a minute and then, rushing on, cast 
there a few times, as if they were afraid 
that some one might catch up with them, 
and cast a fly in some water ahead of 
them. The consequence is that neither 
they nor any one else gets any fish. 

Still another very unfortunate thing 
to do is to stop near the stream in a 
place where a man is casting, in such 
a position that the fish may see one; 
this is often done by some admiring 
person who would not be rude intention- 
ally for anything in the world; however, 








to the man who is trying to catch the 
fish, this is very annoying. Always be 
thoughtful of the other angler. 

If you know some stream well from 
having fished it many times, and meet 
some stranger on it, tell him what flies 
are considered most taking, and either 
show him or direct him to the best pools 
and riffles on the stream. If he has not 
the proper flies, and you have several 
of them, you may rest assured that it 
will pay you to give him one, or even 
more, if you can. I have been the re- 
cipient of such favors on a trout stream, 
and I have also done like favors for 
others. The best place to learn trout 
fishing is on the stream with a brother 
angler, and if you are generous and 
polite your opportunities for learning 
will be many. 

Try to remember that there are plenty 
of trout in the world for all of us, and 
when you have helped the other man 
catch his, you will enjoy catching yours 
all the more. Let us all try to make 
our streams pleasanter places, and make 
trout fishing the most gentlemanly and 
sportsmanlike pastime, by being true dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton—the most per- 
fect angler of all time—and helping to 
make others so by our good examples. 
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JOHN LYON 


OHN LYON, associate editor of FOREST AND 

STREAM, a Lieutenant in Machine Gun Company 

116th Virginia Infantry, was killed in action in 
France, October sixteenth. 

John Lyon was twenty-five years of age, the son of 
Frank Lyon, a Washington attorney, whose home is 
at Lyonhurst, Virginia. He was a graduate of the 
high schools of Washington, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and did his first newspaper work 
on the Alexander county Monitor, which was owned 
by his father. From the Monitor he went to the 
Washington Times and later joined the editorial staff 
of FOREST AND STREAM, and soon became an im- 
portant factor in the affairs of the magazine. 

His writings in the various positions which he oc- 
cupied attracted the attention of older journalists, 
and a brilliant future was predicted for him in his 
chosen work, for he was a keen observer and a skill- 
ful analyst, whose natural brilliancy of style was al- 
ways tempered by that kindly sympathy for the feel- 
ings of all humanity which distinguishes writers 
who extend their sphere of influence in the world 
of letters. 
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John Lyon hated war. His mind revolted from its 
brutalities and its savagery. He was not attracted 
by its glory or its fame but he was unflinchingly loyal 
to the call of patriotism—spontaneously responsive 
to every call of justice and ready to champion the 
rights of Humanity. 

When word came that the Teutonic hordes were 
pouring over the borders of Belgium and France, 
John Lyon sailed. He served in the American Am- 
bulance corps. Returning to America he joined the 
forces that were sent to the Mexican border. When 
the American Expeditionary Forces went overseas 
he declined a commission and enlisted as a private, 
and was successively advanced to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. 

John Lyon was indeed a worthy son of Virginia— 
a state of noble traditions and of educational insti- 
tutes dedicated by Jefferson and Lafayette to the 
cause of human liberty. ‘ 

Beneath the gentle, courteous reserve of John Lyon 
there burned the fires of an immortal loyalty to all 
that is high and noble. He loved life, but more than 
he loved life he loved Human Liberty. Had he 
willed to die he would have chosen the place where he 
lies—the fields of France where for two thousand 
years men have poured out their hearts’ blood in the 
cause of Civilization. 


AN IDEAL OF LIFE 


‘T HE new year opens up with the assurance of 

Peace and a promise of Prosperity. It also pre- 
sents obligations born of the lessons which the Great 
War has brought home to us. We have learned 
among other things that the world will not tolerate 
tyranny or bad sportsmanship. 

The slaughter which the war has entailed has born 
into human consciousness a sense of Justice and 
loyalty to Right which finds expression through every 
channel of human activity. 

FOREST AND STREAM readers have always raised 
their voices against “Hunism” in relation to wild 
life and in the years have led many movements for 
the protection of our natural resources—too many 
to enumerate here. The now famous Audubon So- 
ciety was inaugurated and for several years wholly 
supported by FOREST AND STREAM. The Migratory 
Bird Law came as the result of the thought and 
effort of our editors. The preservation of Yellow- 
stone Park as a pleasure ground for the nation was 
the work of this magazine which for twelve years 
conducted a systematic campaign against a powerful 
syndicate that sought to exploit the natural beauties 
of the region for personal gain. 

Glacier National Park is another monument to 
the untiring endeavor of FOREST AND STREAM to 
establish and maintain this wonderful work of na- 
ture as a National Park. In all these constructive 
enterprises FOREST AND STREAM, its readers, its con- 
tributors and its editors have worked together whole 
heartedly and we feel will continue to do so. 

There is much to be done abroad, but let us not 
forget that there is much to be done at home in 
preserving and protecting our natural resources. 
We must remember that we are not “given dominion 
over all the earth” in order that we may ruthlessly 
plunder and appropriate, but that we may above all 
protect and preserve the beauties and bounties of 
nature. 

The War has emphasized the great mistake of 
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wastefulness. Peace cannot thrive among a people 
where there are hearts that are wanton in their 
waste, where the rights of the generations that are 
to come are unconsidered. 

The sportsman is as careful to observe all the 
unwritten as well as the written laws of sport as 
he would be careful to observe the code of honor 
between himself and his fellow-men. There is an 
unwritten code of honor that outranks that between 
man and man It is the sense of Honor that a man 
demonstrates when he refuses to take an unfair 
advantage of even a wild animal. 

Many things can be done toward developing 
sports. Weapons can be improved, equipment de- 
veloped, and shooting practiced until marksman- 
ship is certain, thus eliminating the chance of 
wounding without killing the wild things. In some 
of the boys’ schools throughout the country the prac- 
tice of trap-shooting has been instituted and it is 
an excellent thing. It teaches a boy control of his 
muscles; steadies his nerves, make his aim sure; 
disciplines his tendencies to waste because it im- 
plants in his mind a sense of decision and directness 
which aids in preserving time and material. 

The debt we owe to Nature is almost beyond our 
power to repay. Nature has stored up fuel for 
our comfort; minerals for our use; even jewels for 
our adornment. She warms with her golden sun- 
light, and her fruits and grains furnish us with 
sustenance; her trees shelter us; her rivers and 
forests yield their bounty that we may be housed 
and fed. To despoil nature needlessly is the worst 
kind of vandalism. 

Nature teaches us love and faith and truth. be- 
cause Nature is always reliable. Have we not seen 
year after year from frozen earth’s dark bosom the 
tall green grasses rise, the fairest flowers bloom? 
Nature proclaims the integrity of the universe 
through her laws of growth; her recurring seasons; 
her rhythmic flow of time and tide. And Nature 
gives us beauty so great that neither poets’ words 
nor artists’ brush can depict it. 

The nature festivals that have come down to us 
through all the ages, and are reflected in modern life 
by days of rejoicing and of thanksgiving connect 
us with the Past through a common love—the love 


of Nature the Great Mother feeding her children. 


from the fullness of her bosom. 

This is the ideal of life which FOREST AND STREAM 
has always stood for. It is the policy of construc- 
tion which the New Order demands. The Old Order 
—symbolized by Hunism—has vanished. The New 
Order has come; it is parented by the larger vision 
which lives not for itself alone but for the race 
that is to be. 

FOREST AND STREAM points to the fact that this 
ideal has always been our aim. As long as we have the 
commendation and the support of our readers as we 
have had in the past in our effort to preserve and 
protect the blessings and beauties of Nature, we will 
continue to voice the “call of the wild”—not as a 
vandal ground, but as a play-ground. For one thing 
is certain—the superman when he shall arrive will 
be a nature man, a lover of forest and stream. 

May the year be filled with healthy joy; with 
love and service to Life. 


THE SALE OF TROPHIES 
HE suggestion that laws be passed forbidding 
the sale of the heads of game animals has called 
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forth considerable criticism from some readers. 

To those who sell such trophies and to some of 
those who wish to buy them, the passage of such laws 
appears a hardship. In a way it is, but in civilized 
society people are obliged to submit to many restric- 
tions of their liberty, because such restrictions make 
for the greater comfort of their fellowmen. Even 
today, throughout the United States multitudes of 
people regard it as a real hardship that they are not 
free to purchase game to eat; yet to a majority of 
those interested in game protection it has seemed 
imperative that the sale of game should be forbidden, 
to the end that its destruction may no longer be 
profitable to the market shooter and the market 
dealer. 

Mounted heads of big game make attractive orna- 
ments for the home and such heads are often pur- 
chased to hang on their walls by men who never 
saw the animals in life and who care nothing for 
hunting. If the demand for such heads was: suf- 
ficient, no doubt men would go out to kill game 
animals for the sole purpose of selling their heads. 

For many years past men have made it a practice 
to kill elk for no better reason than that each elk 
furnishes canine teeth which are marketable. One 
autumn, a good many years ago, in British Columbia, 
we saw a pile of thirty-five magnificent sheep heads 
that had been killed the winter before by a local 
hunter to sell to taxidermists. He had not got around 
to skinning and cleaning the heads when warm 
weather came and the whole lot spoiled and he made 
no profit. The flesh, if we recollect aright, he said 
he had brought down to feed to the neighbors’ hogs. 

Still a good many years ago, the only herd of wild 
buffalo remaining in the United States was almost 
exterminated by a man who, it was generally be- 
lieved, had been hired by a taxidermist to kill these 
animals for their heads. At this time it was said 
that buffalo heads were worth $300 each. 

Only a few years since heads of the giant moose 
were killed in Alaska for shipment to taxidermists, 
and it became necessary for the United States Gov- 
ernment to forbid the export of such heads from the 
territory. 

One characteristic of a good sportsman is that 
he considers the rights and pleasures of his fellow- 
man as well as his own rights and pleasures. We 
believe that while it may cause some hardship and 
some waste of trophies to forbid the sale of game 
heads, nevertheless, such laws will be for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and these are the peo- 
ple to be considered. 


AN AFTER-THE-WAR CASTING TOURNAMENT 

F ROM British anglers comes the suggestion of a big 

International Fly and Bait Casting Tournament 
as one of the Peace celebrations. At that time there 
will be many anglers from America and in fact, the 
whole civilized world, in England and on the con- 
tinent, and a tournament somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of London would attract many lovers of the 
sport of casting. FOREST AND STREAM approves 
very heartily of the idea and we would be glad to 
hear the opinions of our readers. The preparation 
of an international tournament is a matter of sev- 
eral months, and if the idea is to materialize it is 
high time for something to be done. We should be 
happy to register the names of any who would like 
to support the movement. The contest would be open 
to all lovers of the sport. 
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AT HOME WITH THE BLUE-EYED SHAGS 


THE CRESTED CORMORANTS ARE THE FISHERFOLK OF THE FAR SOUTH AND EKE 
OUT A PROSPEROUS EXISTENCE AMONG ICE-BOUND, ROCKY, WINDSWEPT SHORES 


MONG the few kinds of birds which 
have adapted themselves to the 
severe conditions of life along Ant- 

arctic ocean fronts is a group of white- 
breasted, blue-backed, crested cormor- 
ants. Long of wind, strong of wing, and 
capable of climbing and walking upright 
along slippery ledges of coastal cliffs, the 
cormorants are at home in three ele- 
ments. They are par excellence the fish- 
erfolk of the Far South, and so well 
fitted have they proved themselves to 
eke out a prosperous existence in the 
lands of gales, ice, and rock-bristling 
shores, that they have spread their range 
clear around the southern end of the 
world, until some representative of the 
group has come to inhabit each one of 
the chain of island? that encircles the 
Antarctic. All of these cormorants are 
characterized by a ring of bright blue, 
naked skin about the eye, whence the 
common name, Blue-eyed Shag. 

At the Bay of Isles, in blustery South 
Georgia, I met the Blue-eyed Shags in 
the southern spring of 1912. The wild 
fjords of this arm of the sea are bounded 
by steep and icy mountains, but the bay 
itself is dotted with low, flat-topped 
islets on which an ice-cap never forms, 
and which are kept clear of new snow 
by the denuding violence of the wind. 
On the precipitous faces of these isles 
the shags build their homes. 


BOUT the last of December (the 
June of the Antarctic), I made the 
difficult landing on the lee side of 
the smallest islet in the Bay of Isles, 
and scrambled up the face of its rocky 
wall. It consisted of a rugged little pile 
of strata, tipped on edge, channeled by 
many gorges and pools into which the 
waves surged, swashing back and forth 
the long strands of kelp and other sea- 
weeds. On the plateau at the top of the 
cliff the rock proved to be covered with 
thick black soil, and a luxuriant growth 
of tussock grass, which was swarming 
with those minute and lowly-organized 
insects, the “springtails” or Collembola. 
A pair of Antarctic pipits (the southern- 
most of songbirds) inhabited the islet, 
and also a few burrowing whale-birds 
(Prion) ; but the principal residents were 
the shags, whose nests lined the rocky 
and grassy ledges all over the northerly 
or sunny face of the islet’s declivity. 
The courtship of the shags seemed to 
be progressing while the nests were build- 
ing. I saw one pair standing side by 
side on their unfinished home, and curts- 





At top, brooding female, showing 


HE Natural History Depart- | 
ment has been for nearly half 
a century a “clearing- house for in- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers -are invited to send any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 

man Murphy, in care of FOREST | 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 

columns.—[EDITORS. ] "a 
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the tremulations of the throat; 
center, two newly hatched young, 
lying characteristically flat on their 
backs; below, female shag with 
same young birds at the age of 

forty-nine days 








eying. They would put their cheeks close 
together, bow down their heads and necks, 
then, twisting their necks, put the other 
cheeks together in the same way, and 
curtsey again. After this graceful min- 
uet had been continued for several min- 
utes the male would launch off on a 
short, exuberant flight, from which he 
would soon return to resume the love- 
making. 

The nests were steep-sided, truncated 
cones of mud and withered tussock grass, 
with a rather deep depression. Some 
were situated on the tops of dead tus- 
sock hummocks, others on the shelves of 
lichen-covered rock, with long icicles 
overhanging them. Many contained sets 
of two or three greenish eggs, others 
young birds just hatched or a few days 
old, and still another held three full- 
grown fledgings which had lost nearly 
all their down. Both parents seemed to 
be together at all of the nests. I lifted 
off one female, which had been brooding 
with her wings spread, and discovered 
a blind, black, and unclad shaglet, the 
eggshell from which it had just crawled, 
and another egg not yet broken open. It 
was impossible to keep either parent 
away from the nest, although the male 
was less brave than his mate. Both were 
very gentle, not attempting to defend 
themselves; they merely watched me 
sharply with their close-set, blue-rimmed 
eyes. The only note that they uttered 
was a low croak. They kept their bills 
parted, however, the mandible and throat 
trembling violently, just as when one’s 
teeth chatter. When I tossed them aside 
in order to see the nestling, they would 
fly back immediately, and the female 
would plump right into the nest. The 
ugly baby, the cause of all this solicitude, 
acted as though it were in a violent tem- 
per. Perhaps it was cold. It kicked 
about so that I could scarcely photograph 
it, rolling its belly upward, jerking it- 
self around the nest cavity, squeaking 
loudly all the while. 


FEW days later I visited the islet 
A again. The shags still seemed to 

be enraptured lovers, for they 
were all together in pairs and were twist- 
ing and curving their sinuous necks with- 
out cessation. Most of the eggs had 
hatched. Some of the nestlings were 
just beginning to sprout their ducky 
down, and horribly ugly little monsters 
they were, with their black bodies, pink 
throats, blue bills, and Hottentot tufts 
all over their shiny turtlish forms. They 
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were well guarded by their parents, how- 
ever. I saw one pair attack and bite the 
neck of a neighbor which had alighted 
on their particular crag. I noted again 
that the females were more unselfish and 
devoted than the males and seem entirely 
fearless. 

The females, which clung so tenaci- 
ously to the nests, their mandibles trem- 
bling as they watched me, were exqui- 
sitely gentle creatures. The males al- 
ways stood on the far side of their mates 
so as to avoid possible danger, but the 
brooding mothers allowed me to stroke 
their backs without moving. The color- 
ing of these birds was as rich as could 
be imagined—glossy blue, violet, and me- 
tallic green on the upper surface; im- 
maculate white on throat and breast. A 
line of pure white feathers extended also 
along the inner border of the wing. The 
wart-like excrescences above the bill were 
of a deep chrome yellow, and the iris 
was brown, surrounded first by a choco- 
late cornea and then by the cyanine blue 
of the lid. I offered a small dead fish 
to one brooder. It was accepted imme- 
diately, but was dropped again, doubt- 
less because it was stale. 


T was many days before I once again 
visited the shag colony. All through 
the midsummer month of January, 

however, we saw the birds from the ship 
as they plunged from their rocks into 
the kelp for fish, or swam about among 
the areas of floe ice. When rising into 
flight, they kicked heavily along the sur- 
face for a considerable distance. They 
flew in string formation, a dozen or more 
together, and often spread their broad 
feet to serve as.an adjunct to the tail, 
particularly when stopping headway. 
Their flight seemed to be more or less 
aimless, for they traveled in circles, as 
a rabbit runs. 

Finally, on February 16, I climbed the 
shag rock for the last time. The young- 
sters had begun to acquire greenish quills 
and white breasts, and were wandering 
away from the nests among the high tus- 
sock hummocks. They had a low, mel- 
low whistle which they repeated over and 
over, swelling out their throats. The 
breeding ledges were foul with decayed 
fish remains and excreta. The parents 
were rather less confident than when the 
young were more helpless, but the fe- 
males as usual showed less timidity than 
the males. 

In March, the end of summer, when 
we pointed our good ship’s prow north- 
ward toward warmer seas, many of the 
adult shags were still caressing and 
curtseying on their cliff-built homes. 

R. C. M. 


THE RING-NECKED SNAKE 

R. HOWARD K. GREEN, of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., was turning over rocks 

for bass bait at Greenwood Lake, 

N. Y., when he uncovered a snake that 
was new to him. “The unfamiliar creep- 
er,” he writes, “found coiled under a small 
flat stone, on high ground two hundred 
feet from a small stream, was ‘battleship- 
gray’ in color, less than a foot long, and 
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NOTES ON SHORE BIRDS 


By J. T. N. 
? V—Least AND SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPERS 


CARCELY larger than sparrows, ex- 
cept for their longer wings, these are 
the smallest of our shore-birds. They 

are also the most abundant and the 
least wary, and are often the constant com- 
panions of the gunner waiting in a blind 
for larger birds. At times they will come 
nicely to the decoys set out for larger birds, 
and at other times seem to pay no attention 
to them. The two species are difficult to 
separate in life and are known to baymen 
on Long Island: indiscriminately as Oxeyes. 
The Semipalmate is a little the larger of 
the two, its colors paler, grayer, less brown. 


; Perhaps the easiest way to tell the two 


apart in life is by the color of the legs, 





Both species feed on the marsh as well as 
on the flats (and occasionally on the beach) 
but the Semipalmates do not scatter 
through the grass so as to be flushed one 
at a time as the Least often do. Moving 
north in the spring, Semipalmates are often 
present in numbers a week or two after 
the Leasts have gone( that is, into June, 
and they do not return in the southward 
migration until a week or two later than 
the other species, or as late as the twen- 
tieth of July. Speaking in general for the 
vicinity of New York City, they outnumber 
the Leasts about two to one, and this is 
generally true on the fresh water meadows 
inland as well as coastwise. 


nee 


Least and Semipalmated sandpipers photographed on the beach at Mastic, Long Island 


which vary from yellow to dull green in the 
Least, appearing darker and blackish in the 
Semipalmate. Though frequently found 
mixed together in the same flocks, when 
one learns to distinguish the two it is sur- 
prising to find how different their habits. 

Though some of their notes are similar, 
the common loud flight call of the Least, 
kreep, is quite different from that of the 
Semipalmate, chrruk. The Semipalmates 
are the stronger fliers, the flocks being 
more given to wheeling about in the air. 
They are also the more active on the 
ground, and scatter less when feeding. 


The Western Sandpiper, Pacific coast 
representative of the Semipalmate, is 
strangely enough not infrequently found 
associated in small numbers with its eastern 
relative, on the Atlantic coast. It may be 
recognized by its much longer bill, decided- 
ly exceeding the head in length. In 
southward migration the fresh-plumaged 
young of this species are whiter about the 
head than the eastern bird, and have. more- 
over, diagnostic brick-red or rusty tinges 
in the plumage; but the more or less worn 
adults scarcely differ in color from the 
other species. 





possessed a pretty orange-colored band 
across the back of the neck—just back of 
where head and body join.” 

This serpent was undoubtedly the Ring- 
necked Snake (Diadophis punctatus), a 
species distributed from southeastern Can- 
ada to Florida, and westward from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Michigan, Ohio, and 
Tennessee. It is by no means a rare snake, 
but is almost exclusively nocturnal in its 
habits, and is rarely seen unless it is acci- 
dentally unearthed. Its feeding habits are 
beneficial from an agricultural standpoint, 
and of course it is perfectly harmless and 


inoffensive. Mr. Green’s specimen was 
probably a young one, although even the 
adults seldom exceeded two feet in length. 

Considerable variation is shown by the 
ring-necked snake. Some of them are 
nearly black, and the ring is often buff or 
whitish instead of orange. In most Long 
Island examples, moreover, the ring is only 
one scale, or one scale and a half, in width, 
while specimens from New England usually 
have strongly marked rings three scales in 
width. 

Near New York this snake has frequent- 
ly been found in woods adjoining bogs. 
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From An Old Hunter 

AST winter FoREST AND STREAM pub- 

lished a bunch of letters from out- 
doormen, telling various methods of 
keeping the feet warm in cold weather. 
I did not see among them mention of 
an old-fashioned cure for cold feet that 
I have known ever since I was a boy. It 
is simply to sprinkle a plentiful dose 
of cayenne pepper in the shoes before 
inserting the feet in them, so that the 
pepper comes between the socks and the 
leather. I have never known this to fail 
and it is a very easy remedy to try. 

I do a little trapping now and then 
and sometimes I shoot a skin when I am 
not expecting any fur. I have found 
that a good dressing of wood ashes well 
rubbed into the raw skin will keep it in 
fair order until it can be better cured 
with salt. This is a handy thing for 
fall campers to know, for it is not a 
pleasant thing to find some amateur 
trapper has used up all the camp supply 
of salt on some little worthless skin. 

JOE JENNINGS, Detroit, Mich. 


A Real Oilskin Waterproof Coat 
ERE are details of making a real 
oilskin or waterproof coat guaran- 
teed to turn water in the severest storm. 
Get a good, strong twill (white pre- 
ferred) butcher’s long coat, two sizes 
larger than ordinary fit preferred, so as 
to allow plenty of room. First attend 
to the pockets. There may be too many, 
or some without flaps, and, unless pro- 
vided with flaps, the water will accumu- 
late in the pockets. Have it washed to 
clear out all dressing. 

Now get half a gallon of best boiled 
linseed-oil and half-pint of driers, mix 
the two together, and paint the outside 
of the coat with the mixture, working 
it well into the seams, but not too much 
oil. Now hang up to dry in open air 
or a room with good draught. It will 
take two to three weeks to dry thor- 
oughly. Then give another coat of oil 
and allow this to dry, and another coat 
of oil and allow to dry. 


Should a black coat be required, mix 
lampblack in the last coating; for khaki, 


use ochre. 


In this way you can make overalls, 


waders, leggings, and sou’-westers. 


A good black dressing, and one that is 
thoroughly recommended, is boiled oil 
and lampblack, one quart; white of five 
Melt all 
together and paint as before, allowing 
each coating to dry thoroughly. This is 


eggs; one ounce of beeswax. 


the main point in making oilskins. 
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With a little scheming a lining or’ 


storm cuffs can be added and a coat fit 
for anywhere or any storm can be made. 
J. W. MATTHEWS, 
Wigan, England. 


Knife Knowledge 
W* moderns have but a vague idea 
of the variety of uses to which 
knives were put in ancient times. 
Before the Christian era, the Chinese 
used them even as money. Their cur- 
rency, or at least a part of it, consisted 
of a blade and handle resembling our 
modern silver dining-table knife. It was 
called tao coin, or knife-money, and bore 
the inscription “to exchange for mer- 
chandise.” 
Perhaps one of the oddest knives ever 
seen is the one used by the natives of 


W= are depending upon the 
_ friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 


and “‘going light” have been adopt- 
ed by the United States Army; his 
canoe has been preserved in the 


Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—EDITORS. 





Central Africa. A side view of it re- 
minds one of a large sun-perch; it cuts on 
each side, like a double-bitted axe, and 
its handle is made for two hands. 

It is a far cry from that primitive half- 
axe knife to the neat, serviceable hunting 
knife of today. The modern American 
sportsman smiles at the comparison, 
fondles the sheath at his belt, and con- 
gratulates himself on the possession of 
an all-purpose knife. 

But is there such a thing as an all-pur- 
pose knife? Hardly. When one counts up 
all the uses to which a hunter puts his 
knife, he must see.that no one blade 
could answer for all—except in a crude 
way. Generally speaking, a hunter can 
foresee the principal uses for a knife, 
and if these are not too many can choose 
one that will answer; but it will not be 
equally good for all these uses, and may 
be decidedly unsuitable for one or more 
of them. 

Hunting knives are not so expensive 
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that a man need confine his possession to 
one blade. The average sportsman can 
afford several; and if his activities in 
forest and field are at all varied, he will 
find an assortment decidedly convenient. 

I have never favored the substitution 
of a knife for a belt axe. It is true that 
you can buy a brush knife that will stand 
nearly anything. You may cut out a 
trail, cut off a deer’s skull and antlers, 
etc.; but for some uses of an axe no 
knife will quite answer, and there is sel- 
dom reason why it should, since a belt 
axe is an important part of a hunting 
outfit. A typical brush knife with sheath 
weighs something over two pounds, and 
this sheath usually has to be made to 
order, costing from $2 to $3. 

The bowie type of knife is not as pop- 
ular as formerly. The later made knives 
have an indefinable balance and comfort- 
able “feel” in the hand that the knives 
of yesterday lacked. Perhaps the main 
thing that relegated the bowie was the 
waning of its popularity as a weapon. 
No knife is dependable in fighting large 
animals, but it took the sporting world 
a long time to learn it. In a large per- 
centage of cases a rib will deflect the 
blade, and it is not uncommon for a man 
to hurt himself with the knife worse than 
he does the animal. Still the 5%-inch 
bowie blade remains popular with many 
hunters, and if they find it satisfactory it 
certainly is the knife for them. 

All hunters have to have a knife for 
skinning, whether they have any other or 
not. This need not be heavier than a 
large jack-knife. The blade should be 
thin and about 5 inches long, handle 4% 
inches. Of course, it should have the 
rounded point so desirable in skinning, 
and the blade must run through the han- 
dle and be riveted. No hunter who han- 
dles pelts can afford to be without a skin- 
ning knife, especially when it costs, with 
sheath, not more than $1.50. 

The real skinning knife is a trifle long 
and slender for general-purpose use, but 
there is a knife on the market that has 
most of the skinning knife’s virtues, and 
considerably more strength. The blade 
is a half inch shorter, and enough thicker 
to carry strength for prying, or breaking 
sticks, bones, etc., with the back. Near 
the handle the back of the blade is check- 
ered, which gives the thumb a good grip. 

The folding knife has many good 
points. One sportsman who favors this 
style says that he finds the 4-inch blade 
best, and that it should have a bone saw 
on the back. The blade should lock, but 
the lock must be flush with the handle. 

Most sportsmen concede that for all- 
round camp use, the army and navy knife 
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is unexcelled. It has two good blades of 
different size, a can opener, a corkscrew, 
and a screwdriver. The latest ones, I 
think, are even more complete. 

Knives should be kept sharp, clean and 
bright; and when not in use the sheath 
is the place for a knife. Observance of 
this rule will save many accidents. 

L. E. EUBANKS, Seattle, Wash. 


To Kill Insect Specimens 

] HAVE quite a collection of butter- 
flies and other insects which I collect 

in the summertime as a vacation hobby. 
A good way to kill them is to sprinkle 
a little strong dry mustard in the box 
with them. This acts very quickly and 
is always to be obtained. 

C. H. WINpDsor, Ithaca,:N. Y. 


Shifts and Expedients 

‘Tas is the way I clean my rifle when 

baggage is limited, to save weight. 
The rifle must be a take-down or one 
that can be cleaned from the breech. Say 
the barrel is 30 inches long, I get a one 
piece wire cleaning rod with bristle end, 
I cut this down three inches longer 
than half the barrel length, that is 18 
inches. Then with a piece of fine emery 
cloth I work the rod down slick and 
smooth and close to the end I file notches. 
Now in cleaning my long black powder 
rifle, I scrub thoroughly with hot water, 
using the bristle end inserted in one end 
as far as it will go, then in the other 
end. For drying I make a loop in the 
middle of a length of cuttyhunk fishing 
line, tie a loop in one end and wrap a 
thin piece of lead around the other end 
for a weight. In the loop in the middle 
I put drying flannel and the string can 
be pulled either way through the barrel. 
For oiling the inside of the barrel I tie 
a patch of thin muslin on the end of 
the notched rod, after first wiping the 
rod perfectly dry. The inside can be 
greased just as it was washed, first one 
half and then the other. This is a make 
shift that is reliable. 


RIVETS) 
STRIP OF OLD FELT HAT SEWN INTO TOP 
“F SHEATH TO HOLD KNIFE IN PLACE. 


I made a good knife sheath out of a 
piece of leather cut shield shape and 
folded down the middle. The outer edges 
were held together by three rivets. 
Length of sheath to correspond with 
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length of blade and at the top of the 
sheath inside I sewed a piece of old 
felt hat; this keeps the knife in the 
sheath when you bend over. In the back 
of the sheath I cut two slits to let my 
belt pass through. This is a good sheath 
for the family or camp bread knife, as a 
sharp blade should never be without some 
sort of protection. If you have nothing 
better wrap the blade in a piece of pa- 
per before packing it with other cutlery. 
A dull bread knife is an abomination, as 
is any dull blade in camp. 

There are many ways of caring for a 
gun in camp, but I never found any- 
thing better than the old idea of two 
crotched sticks driven in the ground at 
the right distance apart, depending en- 
tirely on the length of the weapon. They 
can be whatever height is desired but 
have them high enough so that the damp- 
ness of the ground cannot affect the gun. 
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Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that because a gun is in its case it is 
always allright under any weather con- 
ditions. If the weather is damp for a 
few days take the gun out and look care- 
fully for rust, for nobody is infallible and 
you may not have oiled the weapon as 
thoroughly as you think. 
JIM FERGUSON, Englewood, N. J. 


To Wash Fish Kettles 


E all know how tke odor of fish 

penetrates everything with which 
it comes in contact, and that kettles or 
frying pans in which it has been cooked 
frequently pass the odor on to the next 
article of food cooked in them, unless 
especial care be taken. In camp we 
usually get enough of fish without flavor- 
ing other things with it. In a traveling 
camp one can scrub the pan with sand 
and then heat thoroughly until dry, but 
when in a permanent camp the follow- 
ing method is better: Let the kettle soak 
in cold water to which has been added 
a little dry ammonia or washing soda. 
This comes put up in handy packages 
that can safely be carried anywhere. 
Then wash clean, set on the stove with 
cold water and a little washing soda, and 
let the water boil gently a few moments. 
This will freshen it and remove all odor. 
W. C. Hovey, Gloucester, Mass. 
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A Snowshoe Harness 
E often see some brother’s idea of 
a snowshoe harness so I will do my 
bit and the enclosed is the idea. The 
fault we find with most harnesses is 
with the buckles or tieing. This affair 





has neither and is readily adjusted. To 
put on the shoe drop it down sideways 
to you, put your foot through the loops, 
pull them up over the heel, turn the 
foot and shove the toes under toe strap 
and they are on to stay. To remove 
them do the same things on the reverse. 
This outfit will not ball up and gives 
you full control of your feet. The best 
shoes I ever found are made by a man 
in Maine. They are not only pleasing 
to the eye but will stand far more abuse 
than a pack mule. Snowshoes are to 
the man of the north like the life boat 
to the sailor, and no little care should 
be exercised in selecting the proper kind 
of the proper stuff to stand the grief 
of the trail. JAY LEE, Wn. 


Cure for a Sticky Line 
= HE following is the cure for a sticky 
line that I received from an English 
friend some months ago. In these days 
of difficulty in getting tackle and the in- 
creased cost thereof, the tip, I hope, will 
help some of your readers to get a little 
extra service out of their lines. Coil the 
line into a box or tin with a lid. Put in 
about half a teaspoonful of talcum pow- 
der (a face or toilet powder). Put on 
lid and shake the box or tin to distribute 
the powder over the line. Then pass the 
line through finger and thumb to force 
the powder into the dressing. Repeat if 
any stickiness remains. The line can be 
used immediately. It is about eight 
months ago since I treated a sticky line, 
and I have fished with it since. The line 
is now free of all stickiness, and there is 
no appearance of any harm having been 
done to the line. The powder when thus 
applied to the line is, I believe, non-solu- 
ble. If any of your readers try the tal- 
cum, I hope they will let us know the 
result. 
R. J. B., San Francisco. 
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THE BORING OF SHOT GUNS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE seen much trifling discussion 
about the boring of shot guns. I am 

a victim in this respect myself. I have 

an old pattern 12-gauge 28-inch Ithaca 

with right barrel full choke and left 
nearly open. I took the gun to a gun- 
smith and had the right barrel bored 
out full cylinder. I call it the “game 
getter.” Now the right barrel spits out 
half the load on the ground about 
twenty yards from the gun and the rest 
of the load goes on and does the work. 

It is a good piece of hardware, but with 

a leather cheek pad (it has a 3-inch 

drop and almost no comb) and %-inch 

of American walnut glued onto the end 
of the stock, it is not handsome. 

I have a Sauer $125 grade ejector, 
12-gauge, bought on condition that the 
right barrel should be made “improved 
cylinder.” They had my money and the 
gun was sent down 14-gauge at the 
muzzle. Had it weighed one pound more 
it would have been a good gun on ducks. 
Its weight is 6% pounds. I took the 
advice of a dealer and had it bored out- 
cylinder. Since then it won’t make a 
pattern with No. 8 shot at 20 yards! 


Incompetency and irresponsibility are 
rampant and $1.50 gross is sufficient in- 
ducement to a gun store man to ruin 
your $100 gun. If you have a gun which 
shoots too close do the work yourself. 
Split a rod a foot long down about 5 
inches; insert a wedge; wrap it 3 inches 
over the split part with cloth; oil this 
well; cover it, with emery dust and turn 
it in the muzzle of the gun. Shoot it 
half a dozen times. Put on more wrap- 
ping and try it again. Sometimes this 
can be done with a clothes pin—don’t 
hold me responsible. 


My advice is never take all the choke 
out of a 28-inch 12-bore. I had a 30- 
inch 12, cylinder bore, which shot per- 
fectly. 


Everyone should know that the secret 
of the value of a choke is that it retards 
the wad. It has been demonstrated that, 
at 2 feet from the muzzle, the photo- 
graph of a load from a cylinder barrel 
shows the wad driven into the load; the 
load about % inch long and mushroom- 
ing over the edges of the wad. The wad 
thus acts as a “spreader” and scatters 
the load. Photo of load from choked gun 
under same conditions shows the load 
1% inches long with the wad following 
behind completely separated from the 
load. The lesson is that the wad is what 
spoils the shooting of the gun. If the 
wads were burned up just as the charge 
leaves the muzzle the cylinder bore would 
shoot nearly as close as the choke. The 
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shorter the barrel the more imperative 
is the necessity for some choke. 

My theory is that in a longer barrel 
the shot charge bounces off the wad by 
its own inertia, when fairly started, as 
it gets going, thus freeing itself very 
slightly from the wad—just as a ball 
bounces off a brassey when you go 
through with a full swing. 

I would like to see an experiment tried 
with, say, 36, 33, 30, 28 and 26-inch bar- 
rels. Thus we would find out the ideal 
length of cylinder barrels and the neces- 
sary choke for ordinary short ones. And 
we would know whether the hypothesis, 
that, as the load proceeds the relation 
between shot and wads changes, is cor- 
rect. 

As regards our old bored-out guns— 
can anything be done with them? I 
am looking for a metallurgist who can 
tell me whether he can produce an alloy 
which can be plated into the last three 
inches of the muzzle thick enough and 
strong enough to allow a reboring to the 
gauge required. I know of a 4-bore, 
single barrel, where the owner cut six 
inches off the muzzle, cut a thread on 
the barrel and screwed a choked piece 
on it from another gun, and the gun did 
good service. 

What is the next new thing in bor- 
ing? I have put the suggestion up to 
the two greatest American firms and am 
awaiting their reply. 


W. M. E., Baltimore. 


GROUSE IN MICHIGAN 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

OU might be interested to know 

that the ruffed grouse are un- 
doubtedly on the increase in this section. 
There is a closed season on them this 
year and if weather conditions are favor- 
able during breeding season next spring 
and next year is also made a closed sea- 
son, there will be good chances for this 
fine bird not to become simply a mem- 
ory. 


E. CHurcH, Houghton, Mich. 


A SILENT COMPANION 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
UST think of hunting and fishing with 
a fellow since the days of Rowland 
Robinson and never speaking to him. A 
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chap may have gathered in a life time 
quite a number and variety of old friends 
with whom he has caught various kinds 
of fish or hunted different kinds of game, 
and as he recalls them one by one he 
finds a warm spot for them all—each and 
every one whose companionship has con- 
tributed to make memorable a day in 
the woods or on the water. Such friends 
are all the good sporting magazines, old, 
tried, and dependable companions with 
whom month by month I have hunted 
and fished these many years. Of them 
all you are the oldest. From boyhood I 
have hunted and fished with you. You 
have taken me to all parts of North 
America with side trips to the. tropics. 
You have taught me, exposed my faults 
and advised me in correcting many of 
them. You have consoled me in my per- 
plexities and disappointments. And yet, 
ungrateful though it may seem, I have 
never until now replied to thank you or 
express my appreciation. 

It is all of thirty-five years since I 
began using my first shotgun and de- 
vouring FOREST AND STREAM whenever I 
could find it. That was some years ago, 
but before I close I must tell you about 
that first gun. 

I found it, abandoned by a departed 
tenant in the shed of a house belonging 
to my father. At least I had a gun of 
my own. The fact that there was no 
hammer was fully compensated by the 
discovery nearby of an old fashioned 
cobbler’s hammer head. A stick for a 
handle and it was complete. I could find 
shot, caps and paper at home—only one 
difficulty to surmount, Father’s powder 
was not accessible and orders not to touch 
it were strict. A happy thought—there 
was blasting powder, used to break up 
bowlders and split logs, in a tin canister 
in the store room. Too coarse? Well, 
there was the coffee grinder in the shed 
of the vacant house where the gun was 
found. Everything coming my way now. 
The old gun was cleaned with the long 
ram rod under the barrel—a strong blow 
at the muzzle showed the tube to be open. 
A small handful of powder well shaken 
to fill the tube—some paper on top— 
a half handful of shot—more paper—a 
few kernels of powder pricked into the 
tube, a cap, and hammer in hand we 
march out to shoot the first bird or beast 
—not particular what kind—large or 
small. New difficulties! Muzzle wobbled 
two feet each way. Further expedients 
required. A crotched stick solves the 
problem. And now we go forth to hunt. 
First victim a night hawk on a fence, 
range 40 to 50 feet. Crotch is set up, 
gun meunted, hammer extracted from 
pocket and banged down on cap. Puff!! 
Gun goes off—night hawk also. Air full 
of burning particles of powder and pa- 
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per. Keen disappointment, but renewed 
determination. More practice and then 
after several failures down comes a 
sparrow. We get closer to our game 
and shoot a “chipmunk.” Then a “red- 
der,” and an appetite which thirty-five 
years has failed to appease was created. 
I had a good time with that old gun, 
more than I’ve ever had with my good 
old Parker and that is saying something. 
All that fall I carried it when hunting 
up the cows, until my father discovered 
my cache in a dry place under a ledge 
beyond the lane where I could conveni- 
ently get or leave it together with my 
munitions and not expose it by carrying 
it through the lane. 

Dad was a true philosopher. “Guess 
the boy is bound to have a gun anyway 
and I might as well let him use my 
light one,” he decided. 

So he gave me his light muzzle loader 
and instructed me in its care and use, 
and from that day he had only to look 
in the corner to know whether I was 
“hunting” or not. Thus with reluctant 
paternal consent and with remonstrat- 
ing maternal protests I became a de- 
voted follower of Nimrod of old. 

Your health, Forest AND STREAM. 
This should compensate for thirty-five 
years’ of silence and merit thirty-five 
more. 

Yours sincerely, 


F. T. W., Wakefield, Mass. 


Such an interesting letter ought to be ° 


our lot more often than once in thirty- 
five years. Your early experiences with 
fire arms recall vividly some of our own. 
It is a wonderful thing for a boy to have 
a “Dad” who is a “true philosopher.” 
The danger a boy runs from a real gun 
properly cared for is mostly nil, but 
there must be a special Providence who 
protects youngsters from the dangers of 
make-shift weapons. Glad to hear from 
you again.—[EDITorSs. ] 


THE WOODCOCK’S WHISTLE 
To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
he! your October number, Mr. Wilber, 

in his article on woodcock, brings up 
the much-disputed question as to how 
the woodcock makes the whistling sound 
often heard, as they take to wing. 
Many articles have been written in the 
last twenty-five years and still as far 
away as ever from any positive proof. 

More than twenty years ago I had 
demonstrated to me how at least one 
woodcock made the noise. The bird in 
question had been hurt in some way and 
picked up before it had revived enough 
to fly away. It was placed in a store 
show window as a curiosity, as few peo- 
ple outside of sportsmen have any knowl- 
edge whatever of the woodcock. 

I secured this bird that I might lib- 
erate it on his native heath—that could 
be found a short distance away—and 
carried him along the street, having both 
wings closely pinned to the body with 
my right hand and left hand underneath, 
giving him no chance for wing action or 
body motion. Without a struggle or 
quiver of the body, it gave out the whistle 
through the mouth or throat. 
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I have often thought of giving this 
experience, knowing it would only likely 
happen once in a life time and then only 
to a very few. To me it was positive 
proof of how the whistle was made and 
so long as this one showed the way, it 
would be fair to assume the others do the 
same. 

J. M. DINSMORE, 
2804 Woodland Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The question of the woodcock’s whistle 
is almost as much and widely discussed 
as that of the grouse’s drum. Glad to 
hear your opinion and experience in the 
matter.—[ EDITORS. } 


ALABAMA ANGLERS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE long been a reader of your 
journal and have at times noted men- 
tion of catches of channel bass, which is 
commonly called here in southern water 
red fish, larger ones are called bull reds. 
I have just returned from a trip on 
Mobile Bay at Coden, Ala., and am en- 
closing you kodak pictures of catch made 
Saturday, October 19th, 1918—37 Bull 
Reds weighing from 20 to 35 lbs. each. 


Party reading from left to right: Jack 
R. Connor, Birmingham, Ala.; E. L. 
Warner, Coden, Ala.; E. L. May, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.; Duncan May, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Kirk L. Robb, Birmingham, Ala. 

Yours very truly, 
JACK R. CoNNOR, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


A. C. A. CONSTITUTION AMENDED 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


E American Canoe _ Association 
would appreciate it if you would 
publish the following amendment to the 
constitution, in your next issue: 
‘Article IV, Section 2 (Present Read- 
ing)—Associate Members: Ladies may 
be elected Associate Members by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee when proposed by a 
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member of that Committee, provided 
they are of the immediate family of an 
active member and have attended at least 
two general camps. Practical canoeists 
only are eligible and they may be elected 
only after publication as provided for 
active members. The Associate Mem- 
bership may be revised at any time by 
the Executive Committee. 

Change This to Read: Ladies may be 
elected Associate Members by the Execu- 
tive Committee, when proposed by a 
member of that Committee, provided they 
are of the immediate family of an ac- 
tive member and have attended at least 
two camps—either general Association 
or Division camps. Practical canoeists 
only are eligible. The Associate Mem- 
bership may be revised at any time by 
the Executive Committee. 

Thanking you for your co-operation 
on this, I am, . 

Yours very truly, 
Oscar S. TYSON, 
Rear-Commodore, Atlantic 
Division, A. C. A. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| WOULD like to have the experience 

of the boys who fish, in regard to 
wormy bass (I always skin all bass same 
as I do catfish, I believe they keep better 
and the meat is much sweeter) and I 
find quite a few are infested with worms, 
which lay just under the skin. 

This I find is usually in bass caught 
in the streams, and I have found no 
one who can tell me any thing about it. 

There is getting to be more respect 
for the Law in this part of the state, 
and we do not have so many violators; 
in other words the fisherman are getting 
to be sportsmen and not fish hogs. 

I think it is the duty of every fisher- 
man to appoint himself as a Deputy 
Fish and Game Warden, and report all 
violators, be it his own brother. Let us 
have game and fish, and in order to do so 
we must look at it from a true sports- 
man’s view, not a question of meat, but 
recreation, true sport, good fellowship, 
and getting close to Nature. It will teach 
us to love our Creator more, and soften 
our hearts to all mankind. 

Wishing FoREST AND STREAM success, 

H. E. Binp.Ley, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE FISH IN GULF WATERS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

AM a reader of FoREST AND STREAM 

and wish to say that I thoroughly en- 
joy reading it. 

I especially enjoyed reading in Oc- 
tober issue about the sheepshead. I am 
a great believer in outdoor life and spend 
most of mine fishing. I have caught lots 
of sheepshead in the waters around Mo- 
bile and here on Dog River within a 
stone’s throw of our club. There is a 
fine meal in store for the one who can 
catch this fish and I do not know of 
any other that is better. 

Let me suggest that an article written 
or the fish in the gulf waters would be 
very attractive to your readers. I am 
not a writer, by the way, however I do 
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know of the various kinds of fish around 
here. 

Our club is situated on the Dog River 
about two miles from the mouth or where 
it enters Mobile Bay and that point is 
only about twenty miles from the gulf. 
The water around the club is fresh from 
November until June and from then on 
it is more or less salty. Just across 
the river from our club site two creeks 
enter the river, fresh water and quite 
clear. Around this vicinity we catch the 
following fish: black bass, bream, perch, 
croakers, sheepshead, speckled trout, 
white trout, red fish, cat fish. At the 
entrance of Mobile Bay and the gulf and 
Mississippi Sound we catch tarpon, mac- 
kerel, cavallier, pompano, black fish, 
drum and a few others that I cannot re- 
call at present. 

I thought it a wise suggestion to let 
you know that we have a fish country 
here and that the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM would like to read about our own 
country in some future issue of your 
publication. 

E. STEELE PARTRIDGE, 
Mobile, Ala. 

The article on the fish in gulf waters 
is in our files, Mr. Partridge, await- 
ing its opportunity to enlighten and in- 
terest our readers. Watch out for 
it! Thanks for your letter—[Ebr!rTors.] 


FROM A SOLDIER’S MOTHER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
T is with regret I will have to ask 
you to discontinue sending me For- 
EST AND STREAM. On account of failing 
eye sight I am not able to read myself 
and my sons have all left home. But 
I want to say there have been no mag- 
azine we enjoyed as much as we did 
FOREST AND STREAM during the years 
that my boys have grown to manhood. 
Am enclosing a picture of my son Arno 
(who is now in Italy with the American 
Expeditionary Forces), with three wild 
geese that he shot ona little slaugh 
on our own farm right here in Du Page 
County, only 22 miles from Chicago. He 
was only seventeen years old at the time 
and believe me he was a very proud boy. 
Thanking you for past courtesies, 
Mrs. D. H. UHLHorN, 
Dorners Grove, IIl. 
This letter from a soldier’s mother has 
given us deep satisfaction. We are re- 
producing her boy’s picture herewith. It 
gives us pleasure to know that he has not 
been deprived of the enjoyment of read- 
ing FOREST AND STREAM, although he has 
been at the front. Ever since America 
entered the war wé have been supplying 
the Y. M. C. A. Overseas with as many 
copies of FOREST AND STREAM as they 
could handle and there has been hardly 
a hut but has had our paper to cheer 
the leisure hours of the boys.—[EbIrTors.] 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OTHERS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] THANK you very much for the For- 

EST AND STREAM Conservation button 
which I received all right and I will try 
to merit the wearing of it. 

My catches up to the present have 
been mainly “perch” and “sunnys” and 


it has occurred to me that there might 
be others who were not too successful 
in capturing game fish—some like my- 
self, who would like to know just how 
to do so, but are lacking in knowledge 
and in experience; hence, if the success- 
ful contestants, or better still, all those 
who really deserve honorable mention 
by having taken bass say of six pounds 
or over, would write a brief description, 
a few hundred words would do, telling 
of the places fished, the conditions of 
wind and water, location of the stream 
or lake with respect to weed beds, depth 
of water, sand or gravel bars, and other 
conditions under which their prizes were 
captured, and these could be printed for 
the guidance of the rest of us it could 
be of inestimable heip to all novices who 
have no other teacher and would help 
us in learning how to turn the trick. 


Thanking you for the conservation but- 


ton which I prize not only for itself, 
but for what it represents at this par- 
ticular time, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
MarTHA S. BATES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Arno Uhlhorn, now in Italy with A. E. F. 
AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

LLOW me to congratulate you on 

your November cover. It is a dan- 
dy, but you can’t go wrong with Ost- 
haus pictures. Only wish I could meet 
him and thank him for the pleasure he 
has given me. The first of his pictures 
I remember was a steel engraving that 
I saw in St. Louis, years ago, called 
“First Lessons,” I think; a setter bitch 
and her pups, teaching the pups to point; 
doutbless you know it. 

A friend’s unbroken young setter came 
into the house a day or two ago, car- 
rying with great pride a three-quarter 
grown ruffed grouse, or partridge as 
they call them here. It made a fine 
broil for supper last evening. 
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A week ago looking out of my window 
I saw a covey of 23 quail run across 
the road, through our hedge and down 
in our rose garden, first I have seen 
this year. 

Did Osthaus paint a head of a setter, 
black, white and tan like the one on your 
cover, with a grouse in his mouth? I 
think I have seen one somewhere and 
thought it might have been on FOREST 
AND STREAM. 

Our shore birds and ducks have been 
a failure this fall and a great disappoint- 
ment to all the “wise gunners.” 

Success to thé FoREST AND STREAM. 

H. Linbiey, M.D., 
“Northwood,” Center Marshfield, Mass. 
Thank you for your appreciation of 

the November cover. We are rather 
proud of our covers, ourselves, and feel 
gratified by the many proofs given us 
that our readers appreciate the best art 
in outdoor subjects. 

A picture similar to the one you men- 
tion was reproduced on the cover of 
FOREST AND STREAM issue for April, 
1917. This painting was by Percival 
Rosseau.—[EpirTors. ] 


BETRAYING KING CAT 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

N the November issue Mr. W. L. Mac- 

Ilrath delightfully crowned the catfish 
king of the corn-belt states. He may be 
King Cat, fairly enough, but no king can 
rule securely without an army and navy. 

Missouri is one of the provinces of the 
Corn-belt Kingdom and the thoughtful 
powers that be have a fully mobilized 
army and navy well trained and equipped 
to uphold the honor and dignity of His 
Majesty, the King. 

Now, fully realizing the necessity of 
having a combination of strategy and 
fighting ability in commond of his forces, 
King Cat has placed Admiral L. M. Bass 
in charge of his deepwater dreadnoughts. 
Rear Admiral S. M. Bass commands the 
gang-hook torpedo boat destroyers. Col- 
onel Jack Salmon leads the “devil-dog’ 
marines, while back in reserve is General 
Trout watchfully waiting with his ever 
ready Rainbow Division. 

Yes, our king is well equipped to meet 
any invasion by land or water if King 
Caster, President Flyman, or the old dip- 
lomat, Secretary Stillfisher, cares to at- 
tempt it, and now with open disloyalty 
to King Cat the enemy is to be informed 
of the whereabouts of his dreadnoughts 
and destroyers. 

Through wild, wonderful scenery tum- 
ble and flow sparking, dancing invita- 
tions to the angler who harkens to the 
call of the wilderness. Here he will learn 
that no gamer bass exist than can be 
found in the waters of our own Ozark 
Mountains. Creeks, small and large; 
rivers, big ones; and lakes, calm and 
deep; all stocked with game fish by na- 
ture and the government. These waters 
in the heart of the mountains offer the 
most ideal outing imaginable. 

The bait caster, the fly-rod expert and 
the lover of “still” fishing will find this 
a paradise. The caster who prefers 
shore-line work will find an abundance of 
strikes that will test his skill to the ut- 
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most, for boulders and other obstacles 
must be evaded in leading the battler into 
the deep water of the eddies. 

These deep, quiet pools are frequently 
a mile in length, with rugged walls of 
rock hundreds of feet high rising sheer 
from the water’s edge on one side or the 
other. The bluff side changes from bank 
to bank with every eddy as the river 
twists its way through nature’s great 
Elysium, and connecting these eddies are 
rapids, wild with savage laughter, where 
the water goes roaring and tumbling to 
the pools below. 

In these rapids and in the whirl at the 
foot of each the fly man and the caster 
meet their match. A small-mouth bass 
hooked here will fill the angler’s soul with 
wild, ecstatic joy. Nowhere do they 
strike more viciously nor fight with great- 
er desperation. Performing like an out- 
law broncho, going high, wide and hand- 
some, they will force the angler to show 
a full box of tricks to save rod or line. 
The old desperado may finally be brought 
alongside apparently docile and submis- 
sive, but that will be a time for caution. 
The broncho most likely to turn your 
saddle into a hurricane deck is the wall- 
eyed brute that turns his head and eyes 
you indifferently as you reach for the 
stirrup. So with the bass of the rapids. 
If the seemingly out-fought rascal turns 
a lazy eye on you look out for heroics— 
he’s a strategist as well as a fighter as 
many an angler finds to his cost. 

Much light and often heavy tackle is 
useless in these wonderful, tumbling rap- 
ids, as anglers have frequently had heavy 
tackle snapped by some ravenous old 
“grand-daddy” that could not be even 
brought within sight. But that only adds 
to the call of the rapids. 

Floating out of this turmoil through a 
channel of swift but quieter water you 
will find bank willows dipping into the 
stream at the lower end of high, clean 
gravel bars, and occasionally there will 
be great, deep pockets of “dead” water 
behind the down-stream end of bars be- 
tween them and the bluffs which line the 
eddies. In these pockets and among the 
willows which arrest the side currents lie 
the voracious large-mouth bass known 
there as “line-sides.” Just lead one of 
these catapulting monsters out of his lair 
with light tackle if you hanker for the 
joy of taming a submarine volcano. 

For the “still” fisherman or the fly 
artist there is a-lake, some twenty-odd 
miles in length, that will provide him 
plentifully with large perch, giant crap- 
pie—the two pound kind, and both va- 
rieties of the bass. 

Some may say that “bass is bass,” but 
having tried them north, east, south and 
west, at dawn, in daylight and at dusk 
with every known fly or lure, sneaked up 
on ’em in the dark with luminous bait, 
fought and “wrassled” with ’em under 
about every favorable and adverse con- 
dition, there is but one conclusion: King 
Cat’s forces in the waters of these 
mountains immortalized by Harold Bell 
Wright in his “Shepherd on the Hills” 
furnish the gamest, craftiest, wickedest 
fighting bass that ever swam. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. D. Hurtey, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NIPIGON TROPHY 


To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
DO not know whether you are ac- 
qainted with the fact that the Can- 

adian Northern, this year, donated a 

trophy for the largest speckled trout 

(brook) caught in the Nipigon waters, 

which are now world-famed for their 


1918 Nipigon Trophy, Won by W. W. 
Butler, of Montreal, Canada 


trout fishing, and are annually visited 
by a large number of Americans. In 
view of Nipigon’s popularity with Amer- 
ican disciples of Sir Isaac Walton, I 
feel sure, that the following letter from 
W. W. Butler, of Montreal, the winner 
of the trophy, would be of interest to 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM. 

Mr. Butler writes: 

“My friend, Dr. K. Y. James and 
myself entered the Nipigon on Thursday, 
the 8th of August. We made the vari- 
ous encampments up the Nipigon with 
very satisfactory success and results, but 
more particularly at Camp Cincinnati 
where I secured the big fellow on a 
No. 18 single Cincinnati hook and coc- 
cotouche about two inches long. I struck 
him about seven o’clock in the evening 
in very swift water, but worked him 
over towards the western shore into 
quieter water, where I landed him about 
twenty minutes afterwards. Antoine 
Buchard, an old and well known guide 
on the river, was my head guide and 
in the canoe with me at the time, and 
on landing this fish he remarked ‘he is 
a big one.’ He weighed 6% pounds and 
measured 23 inches length and 15% in- 
ches in girth. I also secured one five 
and one six pounder just above Virgin 
Falls, and two 4% pounders at other 
places along the river, as well as many 
smaller trout. 

“Fishing is my favorite recreation, 
although I enjoy motoring, hunting: and 
a little golf, of which I would like more, 
but occupying the position of Vice Presi- 
dent and Managing Director of the Can- 
adian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, 
and its three subsidiary companies and 
having under my charge something over 
8,000 men, gives me very little time for 
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recreation, and the time so taken I al- 
ways devote to fishing, in so far as pos- 
sible.” 

The competition for the trophy was a 
hard fought one, and Nipigon waters 
are visited by anglers from all parts of 
the continent. 

R. CREELMAN, Winnipeg, Man. 


A LONG LOST FRIEND 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

T this time I should like to say 

that I have enjoyed FOREST AND 
STREAM very much the past year. Art- 
icles by the older gunners and riflemen 
are of especial interest to me. I have 
especially enjoyed those by Widgeon on 
the hunting that used to exist on the 
eastern coast. Also I think I have found 
a long lost friend in Captain Roy S. Tin- 
ney, at least when I attended Prep, 
school in New York too many years ago, 
I knew a chap by this name that was 
nuts about guns. I have been for a long 
time going to write him and see if this 
is the same Roy Tinney. If it is he 
will certainly hear from me some day. 
If he happens to be handy, just ask him 
if he recalls the time we tried out his 
new Colts automatic, over in the Jersey 
woods, I certainly do. 

I am western bred, born and raised, 
and have a very western viewpoint, I 
suppose; yet my father sent my brother 
and myself to school in New York and 
we acquired an appreciation for the east- 
ern woods and waters; each issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM brings to me mem- 
ories of the happy days long gone by 
spent as a spindling boy in the good old 
staid east. 

ALLYN H. TEDMoN, Pueblo, Colo. 


TRAPPING TIPS WANTED 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
A NY tips on lion or cat trapping will 


be appreciated by me. I am trying 
out everything I come across as they 
are hard to thin out. They have killed 
about all of the deer in this vicinity. 
C. E. CHERRY, 
Cherry Creek, Arizona. 
Personally we have never had any ex- 
perience in this work, but we undoubt- 
edly have among our readers many who 
have, and are publishing your request 
in hopes that it will draw forth some 
communications on that subject that will 
prove valuable to you.—[EDITORS.] 


THE SPORTING PARSON 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WAS very much interested in my 
November number of FOREST AND 
STREAM, and in your story of the All- 
America Bird Dog Championship. The 
“sporting parson out in Kansas,” is the 
Rev. P. R. Knickerbocker, a very warm 
personal friend of mine who now lives 
here in El Paso. I hunt with him a 
great deal and there is no better sports- 
man living, and what he doesn’t know 
about pointers and setters and their 
breeding, is not worth knowing. 
G. C. T. PELHAM, 
El Paso, Texas. 
(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 










Funny thing 
happened 


the other morning in the Pullman dressing 
room. You know there is always one 
youth who tries to conceal that it’s his 
first Pullman trip by getting dressed be- 
fore six and then sitting in the dressing 
room for two hours, smoking, and taking 
up room needed for bags and suit cases. 


One of these pests recently added light 
conversation to his other offences. 


**T see you use Mennen’s Shaving Cream, ”* 
he said to me. ‘‘I was reading an ad about 
it yesterday, written by a wise guy named 
Jim Henry. He’s a hot-air artist aw’right. 
Is the stuff any good?”* 


Then he caught sight of my name en- 
graved on my bag, and the dressing room 
became less crowded immediately. 


Since the Boss made me start writing these 
ads, over a million men have become addicts 
to Mennen’s, and I suppose ten million have 
become familiar with my name from seeing it 
so often; yet I doubt if a hundred people, 
outside of my customers, know that I am Jim 
Henry, Mennen salesman. 


It’s a big satisfaction, though, to know that 
each morning a million men build up a creamy 
Mennen lather without rubbing in with fingers; 
using cold water if they like—and lots of it; 
and then enjoy the sort of shave that gives 
one a hunch that it’s going to be a pretty 
good day after all. 


‘Jim Henry’’ may not mean muchto you, 
but Mennen’s Shaving Cream will mean pleas- 
ant shaves for the rest of your life if you will 
send 12c. for one of my demonstrator tubes. 


fin Hoy 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH* 


TARGET TERMS 

Possible—A full score—to eat up the 
target. To obtain every point the target 
can give—every shot a bull’s-eye. On 
military targets the bull counts five 
points and a “ten-shot possible” is ex- 
pressed “50x 50,” fifty points scored out 
-of a possible score of fifty. On the deci- 
mal targets used for civilian competitions 
the bull counts ten points and a “possible” 
is indicated, “100 x 100.” When express- 
ing a score in numerals the first number 
shows the number of points made and the 
second number the highest possible score, 
for example, 42 x 50 or 82%, the score a 
man must average to qualify as an “Ex- 
pert” over the “Militia” or Outdoor 
Small-bore Qualification Course pre- 
scribed by the National Rifle Association. 

Bull’s-eye—The black circular division 
in the center of the bull’s-eye target. 
Sighting Bull—The circular blagk spot 
on the decimal and reduced military tar- 
gets made large enough to permit being 
seen through the sights. without eye- 
strain. The size of this aiming point is 
based upon the laws of optics and bears 
no relation to the graduations upon the 
target. Scoring Bull—The center of the 
sighting bull, indicated by a fine white 
circle invisible from the firing point. A 
bullet must either cut or strike inside 
this hair-line of white to count as a bull's 
eye. For example: The quarter-size re- 
duction of the military “A” target, 
known as the “A-4,” has a three-inch 
“sighting bull” and a two-inch “scoring 
bull” counting “5”; and the standard 
small-bore, decimal target for 100 yards 
has a six-inch “sighting bull” and a two- 
inch “scoring bull” counting “10.” 

Nipper, also known as a Wart on the 
Bull,—A shot that just cuts or touches 
the edge of the scoring bull, and while it 
counts 5 or 10 points, as the case may be, 
the larger part of the bullet hole is in the 
first ring, so that the print made by the 
ball just nips the bull and stands out like 
a wart. 

Pin-wheel—A shot striking almost or 
exactly in the center of the bull’s-eye. 

Group—The cluster of shot holes made 
on the target. The accuracy of arms and 
ammunition is usually determined by 
groups of ten consecutive shots fired at 
the various standard ranges; i. e., 100, 
200, 300 or 500 yards and the group is 
measured in three ways: (1) By a circle 
indicating the maximum spread, the di- 
ameter of this circle being determined by 
the distance from center to center of the 
two shot holes that are the greatest dis- 
tance apart. A “two-inch group,” means 
that the entire ten shots are inside of or 





upon the circumference of a two-inch cir- 
cle. (2) By a rectangle that will include 
every shot fired. This figure shows 
whether the greatest deviation was ver- 
tical or horizontal. (3) By the “mean- 
absolute-deviation” from the center of 
impact. This is a mathmatical calcula- 
tion that gives the exact degree of accu- 
racy displayed and can not be expressed 
in a mere definition. 

On the target—To get on the target or 
find the target. When sighting in a new 
rifle the most difficult thing is to so ad- 
just the sights that the bullet will strike 
somewhere inside the target frame and 
on the paper, permitting the marker in 
the pit to spot the shot with a spotter or 
disk. Once this is accompiished the final 
correction of the sight adjustment is a 
comparatively simple matter. 

Sight in—To adjust the sights of a 
rifle so it will hit where it is aimed over 
a given range under the existing condi- 
tions of wind, atmosphere and ammuni- 
tion. This must be done by the shooter 
himself as the difference in eyes renders 
a standard sight adjustment impossible. 

Disk—A long stick with a circular disk 
on the end, used by the marker in the pit 
for signaling the results of the hits on 
the target. The bull’s-eye of the military 
target counts “5” and a hit there is sig- 
naled by placing a white disk over the 
shot hole against the black of the bull. 
A “4” or “center” is signaled by a red 
disk; A “3,” also known as an “inner” 
or a “magpie,” is signaled by a black 
cross painted upon a circular white disk, 
and a “2” or “outer” is signaled by a cir- 
cular black disk. 

Spotter—The man who, during slow 
fire, observes the target, usually through 
a telescope, and calls out the value and 
position of each hit made. Usually the 
result of each shot is announced orally 
and recorded on the black board or score 
card, and sometimes the spotting is 
graphically indicated at the firing line by 
pins stuck into a wooden target placed 
there for the purpose. The term spotter 
is also applied to an octagonal or circu- 
lar cardboard disk, white on one side and 
black on the other, and pierced in the 
center by a wire or pin. When the target 
is pierced by a bullet it is drawn into the 
pit and the spotter is placed over the 
shot hole so that when the target again 
rises into view the exact location of the 
last shot fired is indicated by the spotter. 
If the shot is in the bull the white side of 
the spotter is exposed, if outside of the 
bull the black side is toward the firing 
line. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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$200 WORTH 
7 chlo thats 
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TO THOSE WHO CAN TELL 
THE BEST FISH STORIES 
For the Best Fish Story - - - - = $50.00 Worth 


For the Next Best Fish Story - - 35.00 Worth 
For the 2 Next Best Fish Stories 25.00 Worth 


For the 4 Next Best Fish Stories % 10.00 Worth 


For the 5 Next Best Fish Stories - - 5.00 Worth 

Thirteen Prizes in all to be selected from our 1919 Catalog, 
issued about April 1, 1919. 

These stories may be true or not. They may be whoppers 
or actual substantiated facts. They can be curious or funny 
or exciting. But they must be about fish and fishermen. Let 
yourself go and tell them in your own way. Send as many 
as you like, but no story must exceed 700 words. Short stories 
are preferable, however. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1, 1919 


Manuscripts cannot be returned. 

In the event of more than one person send- 
ing in the same story the one telling it best 
will be given the preference. 

Address all stories to 

Abbey & Imbrie Contest Editor 


c/o Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren St., New York 
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of Minne- 
sota for 1918. 
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Target and Trap Shooting 
12th Annual Mid-Winter Tournament 
Pinehurst Gun Club, January 20th and 25th 
Unusual interest will center this season at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, in Trap and Target Shoot- 
ing. A variety of events for amateurs are 

scheduled. 
$7,000.00 in money and prizes 
Weekly Trap-Shooting Tournaments start Dec. 17th, 1918 
Excellent Quail shooting cn the great preserves. 
Weather—during the winter—like early Fall in 
New England. 
THE CAROLINA HOTEL Now Open 
Golf, Riding, Racing, Motoring, Tennis 
For full information address: 
LEONARD TUFTS 
282 Congress Street, Boston or General Office 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Fy or afield with gun or rod. 
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is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 


WE NYOIL with other necessaries 
' for sportsmen and we will send 
you s dandy, handy new can 


tain top and screw tip) con- 
ies = ounces postpaid 
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Herman 
Style 304 
Tan French 
Veal 
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Ww Send for w 
Catalogue 
PORTSMEN, outdoor ath- 
letes and men in all pur- 
% suits ‘requiring vigorous * 


foot-work have learned a valu- 

able shoe-lesson from the not- 

able performance of the Mun- | 

son U. S. Army Shoe during 
| the war. 

The famous foot-form shoes 

that capably carried the feet of * 

| the American soldiers through 





























the heavy strain of trench work 
and cross-country marching in 
France proved their supremacy * 
| for all kinds of strenuous wear. 


Herman Shoes are made on 
this same U. S. Anmy last. 
| They give men in all branches 
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of active life the opportunity to 
enjoy the full, normal efficiency 
of their feet and to indulge their 
individual desires for fine leath- 
ers and 100 per cent. wear. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 
w are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly. and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 
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JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
810 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 


Send for prices. All kinds of heads and sk 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 






The Thomas hand made split bamboo 

fishing rod has been perfected to meet 

both the all around and the various special 

requirements of the modern angling sport. 

Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly samen and balanced. In the 

the acme of perfection has 
Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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; UP LOSSMAN'S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


T was Johnny Billy who, seated on the 
Mae’s hatch, related the story of Dr. 
Tiger. When this good Indian was a 

young man, he left his Everglade home 


| and went to school at Carlisle. He 


} 


bg 
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_———— A 
ee 


would be progressive . . . . he would lift 
himself high above the sordidness of his 
environment . . he would return some 
day and prove a benefactor to his race. 
They said of the young Seminole, that 
the lips of the Great Open called to 
Doctor Tiger in a brief span. He 
learned his trade of medicine and with 
many closely guarded boxes and cases, 
trailed back down the coast and up 
Lossmann’s River, then a rarely trav- 
ersed stream in a vast, virgin territory. 
But his tribesmen were on every hand. 
And Doctor Tiger built a shack in the 
solitudes of Fifth Lake, later to be 
named for him. Here, on a shell island, 
a recluse, he lived a life of usefulness. 
Indians for miles about came to Dr. 
Tiger when they were desperately ill, 
or had their younger friends call for 
medicine. Often, at twilight, after days 
of travel, the cypress canoes would steal 
solemnly across this hidden lakes, bear- 
ing the limp forms of Indian children. 
And Dr. Tiger NEVER refused aid. 
Finally, in 1912 breath and the di- 
vine spark left his weary body. For 
Doctor Tiger died of consumption, a 
martyr to his own wonderful ideal. 


“Johnny Billy says....this place 
make him very sad,” declared Hendry, 
“he know Dr. Tiger. . . . love him much 
.... something makes him think of 
things his ancestors tell him . . first 
came Spanish—and they fight Indian 

. then come English—they fight 
Indians. . . . then come America white 
man... . and THEY fight Indians, worst 
of all. Sometimes fight each other. . . 
His great grandfather came in big boat 

and land at St. Augustine... . old fort 

San Marco. Johnny Billy says that 
|| Everglades dry up like sponge with no 
water and then last Seminoles die. May- 
be E-shock-e-tom-e-see (The supreme 
Ruler or White Man’s God) fight Indi- 
an too.” 

But suddenly the drooping figure on 
the hatch was raised to a supreme height 
and the proud head reared upward, and 
Johnny Billy, in all his tribal pride and 
dignity, motioned that he must be on 
his way. 

They gave him money, and a jug of 
wyomee and a new pocket knife, and 
he put off in the cypress canoe. Both 
dark hands flattened upon Hendry’s 
palm, as he looked him full in the eyes. 
There was much of the kindred spirit 
in these two. .and a Seminole 
NEVER forget®s 

In silence, John, Mr. Kine and the 
guide stood at the farthest extremity 
of the shell mound, watching... . 
watching, until Indian and canoe had 
melted into shadowland far across Dr. 
Tiger’s Lake. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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Soon you can buy your 


Savage 


AVAGE has been making for the United 
States and the Allies many thousands of 
Lewis guns, large numbers of three-inch 

rapid-fire naval guns, thousands of truck frames 
for our army transports, and many other products 
absolutely essential to the winning of the war. 

Our customers have been very patient under 
the necessary cessation of peace-time manufac- 
turing. We ask your indulgence further only 
until we can take the steps necessary for trans- 
ferring our enlarged facilities to peace-time 
production. 

By A pril you will be able to buy at your dealer’s the .32 
Savage Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power and 
the famous’ .250-3000 Savage Sporting Rifles. Our other 


and new lines will be supplied as fast as they can be put 
into production. 


Savage ideals willneverchange. But Savage production, 
with our new and greater equipment and personnel, will 
be much ‘greater than has hitherto been possible. 


SAVAGE’ ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N.Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York | 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


Appeals particularly to cultivated 
people who seek rest and recreation 
at the Sea Shore, Summer or Winter. 
From every section of the country 
such guests have come to Haddon 
Hall for 40 years—and come back 
again and again—it is so satisfying, 
so free from ostentation, so comfort- 
able and sufficient. Every facility is 
offered young and old for enjoyment. 
A step and you are in the surf. Fascinat- 
ing shops and a thousand amusements 
are offered along the famous Boardwalk. 
Privileges of fine golf and yacht clubs. 
Rooms are comfortable and attractive— 
there is delightful music—and always in- 
teresting people. 
Make reservations—write for 
illustrated folder. 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 





ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 





We want millions of muskrat, skunk 
coon, mink, opossum, fox, wolf—even rabbit 
skins — and will pi Pal — = cash, highest 
prices! Funsten’s reliable grading gets you 
every cent of value in your furs. We never 
promise impossible prices and then cut 
down on the grade. What your furs are 
worth is what we pay—and we pay in 
Check sent you within 24 hours. 

Write for Free Shipping oo and Trap- 
pers’ Guide, Market Reports, etc. 


Exchange 
769 Funsten Building 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.25 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 
2 to 6 at $3.50 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
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NIGHT SHINING AMID 
FLORIDA SWAMPS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


being at the prow of the boat and the 
light right for the dark waters, I saw 
the ’gator rise without a ripple, much as 
a salmon will take a fly without breaking 
the surface. I saw the barred sides and 
the clear outline of Mr. ’Gator, but I 
beat him to it by a yard, for as the boat 
swept over him there came the familiar 
surge, this time with a splash, and pud- 
dle, as it happened in the swamp before. 
I knew then that the camp boss had said 
sooth—these were ’gators, without doubt. 


We bagged a seven-foot one on the edge 
of a deep irrigation ditch. My comrade 
had wounded it with a charge of buckshot 
fired from an old-fashioned, rusty gun, 
and it lay there dazed. One of the range 
riders rode up just at that moment when 
I raised my gun to fire. He opined that 
I could not kill the ’gator with a shot- 
gun. But, just for fun, I pointed the 
left barrel ’gator-way and turned her 
loose. That load tore the whole upper 
part of the skull away, leaving a semi- 
circular hollow as big as your fist. In 
one sense it didn’t kill the ’gator; for 
we dragged him a mile to dry land and 
skinned him while he clawed to the end. 


We cut out his tail from the carcass, and 
that moved. We carted the fragment of 
tail all day in my hunting coat pocket, 
and that night as we fried it, it wiggled 
in the pan! 

Again, I say, this is simple fact. And 
any man who has killed eels or catfish 
will not doubt it. A ’gator is very tena- 
cious of life, but just the same, a charge 
of, buckshot fired .at close range from a 
modern choke-bored barrel will simply 
plumb ruin any ’gator. It tears a terrific, 
jagged hole right through the tough hide. 
Where my comrade’s buckshot fired at 
the same range were flattened inside the 
skin, these went right on and split even 
the head bones to fragments. 


Shirts in America, Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse. 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog cteeey, a 
a! 
Metz & Schloerb, ‘Osnkosh. Wis. 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


I Thousands of trappers know that 
they get the best of treatment by 
shipping to me. I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 
price list is simple, is never mis- 
leading, and you get your money 
by return mail. Read this: 
“*It’s a pleasure to deal with a firm like yours. 
I get every cent my furs are worth, = have 
received such nice checks from you, that I am 
telling my friends here that they a te as wel 
get in touch with you. 
For my Feliabttity, refer to FIFTH NATIONAL BANK and 
IRVING TRUST CO. 
Send me a shipment and be convinced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TO-DAY write for price list, grading slip and shipping tags. 


Lours BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1201 50 West 26"ST_New York City 


WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX, BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
MLS ra 
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UT come back to night shining. Im- 
agine that vast swamp covered with 
weeds and water hyacinths, with 

here and there open, black water. Imag- 
ine mile after mile of everglade, and the 
clear carbide lights shining out in the 
Weil Bros. kG,” The Old Square Deal House” mysterious tropic swamp. Here a mud 
Box 209, Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. rt f . 4p hen scuttles across the light. There a 

Trap This Year Chance. Everybody W ye aN Vp 2 ii | sleeping bunch of ducks; again, herons of 

- b ; | | half a dozen kinds hop sleepily along, 
or a great whooping crane flutters and 
rattles through the beam. Till there, you 
see a big, rose-colored diamond flinging 
back the sparkle of the beams, and 
through the halo of light, what do you 
think that is? Just a floating chip of 
dark wood, with another about eighteen 
inches behind it. That’s all I ever saw 
of a floating ’gator. 


Now turn your best barrel loose, and 
with a mighty roar that reverberates 
through the night and swamp the gun 
speaks out its death note. But all you 
get that night is the splash and threshing 
of a smitten reptile, for he sinks. But 

= the magic of the swamp enthralls you. 
Raise Hares For Us Winding in and out, seeing the wild "ite 
We furnish tock” and pay's3'00 cach and | PY To Pay. sent flutter or fly before you. Hearing the 
Con- ras Yaes | night sounds, all strange to the unused 
Dept. 9, Aurora, ear, feeling the mystery and beauty of 


ul ckest. | Pays 


Ss gh. none trapping 
this year. Ourlarge Illustrated Trapper’s Guide 
SentFree. Frequent price-lists keep you posted. 
ao and oe In business 50 years. Biggest 

Askany Bank. Cashquo des. 


AFETY HAIR CUTTER 


can COMB your hair you can cut your 
on pair ir with this Tnarvelous invention, Cuts 
ii th, short or long. 


e time, before 
children's *s hair at "at home in a jiffy. Can be p NT send a penny. 
razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. P| 1 We ™m 

Sharvened 4 like an: rr Lasts a lifetime. Saves its Ss aos t tel 


JOUNSON SMITH & CO. Dept 719 S4w. Lake St, CHICAGO 


Tell us which of the |; 
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Ws ae le by ‘ga f Wrtelvede Be sure to send finger size. a 
rer eines ai at raf R ppereeeneemesie tes 3008. Mitton s Av. Dept. 7061: Chicago, J 
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it all. Only when you retrieve next day, 
one out of every half dozen, do you real- 
ize what a real old he ’gator can be. I 
wanted to swim in the cool water during 
the hot hours of the day. A header from 
the trestle seemed just about right. After 
seeing the eloquent smile of a dead ’gator, 
I was curiously glad I had resisted my 
temptation for a bath. 

Still we did find places where we would 
see and retrieve. In the shallows or in 
the irrigation ditches stretching across 
swamp or prairie. Here a big pink dia- 
mond, apparently the size of a duck egg, 
shines out in the beam. I tried to follow 
one up close to see how near I could get. 
But Mr. ’Gator is by no means asleep. 
Sometimes we could get within a few 
feet, usually not nearer in the open than 
twenty feet. The least noise, and the 
red diamond simply disappears. No 
sound or ripple or splash, the ‘gator 
just ducks under what bit is out. For if 
you will remember, his frog eyes pro- 
trude, the tip of his nose also, and per- 
haps a little bit of his head. But even 
of a huge ’gator floating so, you see no 
more than you could cover altogether 
with your two hands. It is at the pink 
diamond you shoot. And here in the 
ditches small ’gators, four, five to 
seven feet long, were rather common, and 
small ’gator steak tastes like fish, a mix- 
ture of halibut and scallops. As a food 
article ’gator is fish, and not half bad at 
that. As a game bird, he is a pink dia- 
mond shining with mysterious light in a 
magic beam that cuts fairy swathes of 
light in a semi-tropic swamp of wonder- 
ful beauty. Asa tourist’s sight, he is a 
log lying in the mud and sunlight. But 
if you ever chance to get him on a fishing 
line, as one of our crowd did, then he is 
the most interesting cuss you ever han- 
dled in a small tippy boat. 


LL things considered—shining by 
A night is a fairy experience, not so 
much, in fact, not at all, for the 
dead bag, but for the mystery and loveli- 
ness of the night and forest and stream. 
Many such days and nights we had 
around the camp. Vividly as I sit think- 
ing, the scenes come before me. Yet 
when on the last day I came out on a 
hand car, in a twenty-mile race with our 
first rainstorm since the freeze-out, it 
seemed again a dream somehow come 
true. And when after two nights in the 
sleeper, I dropped off at the home place 
and waded knee deep in snow, I remem- 
bered the sendoff and smiled. For we 
started out in a snoring Winter gale, and 
came back in one. But between those 
two storms lay an enchanted month 
among the palms and orange groves, with 
the whirr of quail wings, the song of 
mocking birds, the “quit, quit” of turkeys, 
the bellow of ’gators, and the spitting fire 
from the ’coon’s eyes. And as I sit with 
old Lem dreaming beside me while I 
write this—I register a determination 
that come what may, I must have another 
month some time among the palm and 
orange groves of wild Florida. 


Send us accounts of your hunting and 
fishing experiences. We can use them. 
Our LETTERS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
pages are open to all. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Right-fromthe-Siast Shoothi 


No other sport compares with shooting in its prompt 
and unforgetful reward of a right start in it. 


The boy who learns to shoot right immediately be- 
gins to see his possibilities, to realize the tremendous 
advantage he has over the handicapped shooter he 
always would have been had he learned wrong. 


Recognition of the importance of Right-from-the- 
Start shooting is the foundation of Remington UMC 


Region 


for Shooting Right 


Your boy's interest in firearms hinges on his ambition to develop into 
an all-round man. 

Start him off right in his shooting—there is no premium to pay and 
much for him to gain. 

He will thank you all his days for putting him on the path to distinc- 
tion—for steering him clear of those elusively tenacious bad habits in the 
swift and necessarily subconscious handling of a gun which plague 80 
many shooters who got the wrong start. 

Our Service Department will introduce him to Right-from-the-Start 
shooting, and pass him along to the National Rifle Association qualified 
to try for the official decoration for Junior Marksman. 

This is the only official decoration of its kind. It is authorized by the 

. S. Government. 

As he learns the value of right methods, we believe he likewise will 
learn to appreciate right equi ment, and settle down as one more of the 
many thousands who prefer Remington UMC. 


Boys— Write at once for the Four Free Remington Right-from- 
the-Start Booklets on Shooting, and mention this advertisement 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York 
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The last word on the subject and the supreme American authority 


The AMERICAN RIFLE 


By Lieut. Colonel Townsend Whelen 


definitive work by the supreme Ameri- 
a can authority on the subject, the only 
ase M work on its ‘subject in existence, on the 






American rifle in all its phases : histor- 
ical, ballistic, design, operation, practical 
use, etc. Written from the civilian, not the mili- 
tary, standpoint, and in a clear, untechnical style, 
the book is pre-eminently practical and is designed 
to give the reader every scrap of available in- 
formation on the subject of the selection and use 
of the rifle. 

The work is most complete. It opens with a 
history of the rifle and its development in Amer- 
ica. Then follows'a chapter on the A B C of 
Ballistics, which is written for the beginner, and 
a chapter on the nomenclature and classification 
of American arms. By a reading of these two 
chapters the beginner is prepared to understand 
and appreciate the remainder of Part I, which is 
devoted to the semi-technical subjects of rifle 
design, construction, etc. The aim in this portion 
of the work is to make the subject simple and 
practical. 

Part II of the work is devoted to practical rifle 
shooting. It is a handbook for the rifleman, by 
following which he can quickly become skilled in 


the use of his favorite weapon. The system given . 


is that used by all successful riflemen in America. 

“The American Rifle” is a lifework which has 
been steadily under consideration for the last 
fifteen years. It is a work for every sportsman’s 
library and it will find a wide public also among 
military men and civilians generally. The book 
has over 300 illustrations from photographs and 
diagrams. 


Royal 800, 637 pages, Illustrated 


RIFLEMEN!!! 


Do you use a hunting or 
target rifle? Does your rifle 
club shoot with the Krag or 
Springfield rifle? Are you in- 
terested in reloading ammuni- 
tion, and do you wish to get 
the very best ballistic results 
from yout arm? Do you wish 
to know the best rifle for each 
particular kind of shooting? Do 
you wish to know just exactly 
what has been accomplished 
with your favorite arm, and 
exactly what you can expect 
from it in killing power, ac- 
curacy, reduced loads, and ac- 
curacy life? THe AMERICAN 
Rirte will tell you all about 
these and many other matters 
in a correct, truthful and prac- 
tical way. 





Price $5.00 


At bookstores or from the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


RENNIN nnn arose RE NON arnt: ams, | 
MANIKIN FORMS, Easy Methods to mount deer 


F ree Information on How to do Tanning heads Natural to Life, Wall Mounts, Very Light, 

Ww. WEAVE Open Mouth Heads for Rugs. 

CUSTOM TANNER AND a OF FURS 9 Papier Mache Spccialties Co., 
READING; MICHIGAN. Reading, Michigan. 
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A HOLIDAY HUNT FOR 
A TURKEY DINNER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


we came to a long line of this scrub and 
turned to avoid it. We had passed all 
of the numerous signs of the turkeys 
and had been saying that probably the 
bunch must have made off towards the 
river, perhaps crossed to the other side, 
as they frequently do when alarmed, 
when we saw a flutter at the point of 
a narrow bunch of palmettos about thirty 
yards ahead of us. Tom ran directly 
in and attempted to force through the 
thick, leafy growth while I ran out to 
get a better view below the point just 
in time to see a single turkey rise and 
go off up through the pines. A great 
live-oak sent out wide spreading 
branches just in front of him and long 
gray moss was swaying in most grace- 
ful festoons from above. What was 
more in evidence just then to my eyes 
was a glorious big bird getting away 
at a fearful rate and into mighty thick 
cover up among the tree-tops. The right 
barrel spoke as he swung into the oak 
top and while I knew I had it on him, 
as I pulled, too much bark flew from 
the oak limb to feel very sure of seeing 
the bird come down. I wondered why 
Tom had not shot for he was rather 
closer to the bird than I was, but it 
transpired that as he went into the 
palmetto patch he became tangled in a 
heavy bamboo briar and was out of the 


‘chase for the time being. 


AZING very longingly at the bird 
as he came out past the big oak 
limb and pendant moss I thought 

there was still a chance for me before 
he closed from sight in the thicker tree 
tops. Just a narrow opening showed 
and he was headed right for it. 

Of course it wasn’t two seconds, but 
it seemed much longer until I knew he 
would show up in that opening; and 
while it was a long shot, the left was 
full choked and he had some of the 4’s 
in his neck and head in time to stop 
his course before he got clear of that 
live-oak. 

It seems almost incredible how such 


-|a heavy body can acquire such speed 


in so short a time with wings of such 
shape. There is no sudden whir-z-r-r 
of wings when the bird arises, as in the 
case of quail and grouse, and seemingly 
only a little tremor or fluttering as 
they go off; but they are no laggard, 
as will be found when it comes to stop- 
ping them in full flight. . 

This one proved to be an old gobbler, 
a beautiful specimen and in prime order. 
Of course he was not of the company 
we had hunted earlier in the day, for 
during the winter season the gobblers 
are found singly or in small flocks—some- 
times two or three together. 

We found a few places where this one 
had been scratching near where we first 
saw him and he must have been hunery 
for his supper to have permitted so close 
an approach. Rarely indeed is one taken 
unawares on the ground except in late 
winter and early spring when they are 
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gobbling, and even then it takes a most 
skillful hunter to get within shot after 
they have flown down from their night’s 
roosting place. Far easier is it to walk 
on an old fellow just before sun-up as 
he sends forth his far-sounding love notes 
from a pine limb knowing that the mem- 
bers of his harem are within hearing of 
his mellowed call. Here his mind may 
be so fully occupied with conjugal affairs 
that for the time he may neglect things 
more earthy and so fall an easy victim. 


HUNTING 
COMPANIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


the lazy Ohio hills. 

“Yes, they are the real bluegill, with a 
flavor unlike and different from other 
bluegills,” agreed Pardner. 

“The others are nice fish, though. Do 
you remember that big bluegill fry we 
had over in Canada when we camped in 
a pup tent on the Teal Bay Sandbar? 
That was a three day fish fry for you.” 

“How about the six days of fried 
muskellunge and bass, up in the Kawar- 
thas, in that same pup tent?” 

“Well,’ said Pardner, “a beef steak 
begins to taste mighty good after fish for 
six days.” 

Whereat I remembered the story of 
Captain Vreeland as he told it to me 
down in Florida. I quote the Captain: 

“There used to be an old fellow here 
that ran a tourist’s boarding house. He 
would agree to keep his guests for two 
weeks, but no longer. However willing 
to stay they were, the old man would 
make them pay up and go at the end 
of two weeks. 

“ “But we want to stay longer than two 
weeks,’ chorused one party, ‘why must 
we go before we are ready?’ 

“Whereat the old man explained as 
follows: ‘All we feed guests here is fish 
and canned stuff. Now, most people can 
stand that for a week. Some of them 
can stand it two weeks, but any man 
who can stand it to eat fish for over two 
weeks, is a damn hog and I won’t have 
him around.’ ” 


A BOOK OF ADVENTURES 
igure: by a sportsman for sports- 

men and sportsmen’s sons is “Tom 
and I on the Old Plantation,” a new book 
by Archibald Rutledge, whose literary 
gift and deep understanding of outdoor 
life have made him well known to the 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM. 

The book is a series of incidents relat- 
ing to the life of two half-grown boys 
at their father’s home in South Carolina, 
told with the keen insight of an experi- 
enced sportsman and softened by the 
glamor of loving memory. It tells how 
their natural instinct of the chase was 
developed and perfected into a true sense 
of fair play by the intelligent direction 
of a father who held the highest tradi- 
tions of sportsmanship. 

It is not in any way a book for boys 
only, for it appeals to the boy that lies 
near the surface in every outdoorsman. 
It can be obtained from the Book Depart- 
ment of FOREST AND STREAM at the pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.35 in cloth binding. 


FOREST AND STREAM 






































































COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By 


Athol Manufacuuring Co., Athol, Mass. 





























kinds of Fish and Game. A 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 
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NEWFOUNDLAN 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 





Let Us Tan Your Hide. 














And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
robe, coat, and glove making. You never 
lose anything and generally gain by dealing 
direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, 
or trophies, or dress them into buckskin | 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. z , 

Get our illustrated’ catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 




























A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


their Salmon 
New- 







Information, together with illustrated 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National 
SporTsMAN tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how tp train your hunting 
dog. how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how ta build a rifle range. 














_No book or. set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the NaTionaL Sports- 
MAN. Special information furnished to subscrib- 
ers at all times, Free of Charge. 
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original oil paintings by well-known artists. 
They make appropriate and pleasing decora- 
tions for the den, camp, or club-room of any 
man who likes to hunt or fish. 
tures alone 25c. S 
of pictures, FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na-“ 


TIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. 
COROUCOSSSCESCRSRASLESTESTSCOTTTTER TER TRCTTESCe Reece aeeeeReseeeeseetesesseseeseS 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
ove, are reproduced on heavy art paver, size 


” SPECIAL OFFER 


x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, from 












Price of pic- 






We will send you this set 
















ORDER BLANK 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MaGaZINE, 220 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Nationa, SporTsMAN, and 
the set of 8 outdoor pictures. 


Name 
Address 
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The Show Place for 


Aviation in America— 


is Langley Field, but a few miles from the Hotel 
Chamberlin. This famous hotel—one of the finest 
resort hotels in the Western Hemisphere—looks out 
upon Hampton Roads and the New Naval Training 
Base, and has Fortress Monroe with its various mili- 
tary activities for its nextdoor neighbor. 

Imagine the delightful social life at this great center 
of Military, Naval and Aerial Activity. There are 
superb opportunities for motoring, tennis, sea bathing 
the year round and golf on the Hotel’s own eighteen- 
hole course. 

Every Bath and Treatment given at European Spas is 
duplicated by the Medicinal, Bath Department. 

Don’t forget how close at hand Old Point Comfort 
really is—fare much less than to the far south resorts. 

Send for Booklet, “Golf” with Colored Aeroplane 
Map of the Golf Course and other illustrated booklets. 
Address: 


George F. Adams, Manager 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


New York Offices: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel 
Cook’s Tours or ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster’’ at any of his offices 
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address today. 


185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


C. E. BROOKS, 
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J. F.Gregery, 33 19 Oregon Ave., St. 
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The Natural Body Brace 


erect, graceful 
lops er ae 


Binds and draws 


No salves. No MAKES, YOU FEEL GOOD AND, LOOK 


Durable, cheap. 


Send name and 
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THE FIRST REQUISITE 
OF THE ANGLER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


New Jersey coast have been a result of 
this bait. It has one special merit: 
When going on an extended trip where 
there is the possibility of other baits 
becoming hard to procure, a pailful of 
this, cleaned and salted, will often prove 
of the utmost value, as it becomes quite 
firm in brine, and will keep indefinitely. 
Channel bass take it freely as well as 
almost every other species of fish. 


SHRIMPS 

T would not be proper to pass by with- 
] out mention this valuable subject. Its 

merits are well known to all bay and 
river fishermen, but to the surf caster 
it is of no value as it will not ‘remain 
on the hook. On making the cast the 
energy put into the cast always whips 
away this soft specimen and is never 
considered in this category. Mussels 
too are fair bait under certain condi- 
tions, still much the same is to be said 
of them. 


IT PAYS TO TRAP 


HAT buyers who attended say was 

the largest fur sale the world has 
ever known, both as to quantity of furs 
sold and the financial results was held 
in St. Louis during October. 

In the six days it lasted sales totaled 
$6,004,000, or an average of more than 
$1,000,000 daily. In addition, transac- 
tions among the buyers totaled more 
than $2,000,000 and it is estimated that 
more than $10,000,000 was involved in 
the week’s trading. 

Sixty-four kinds of fur- known to deal- 
ers from every part of the world, were 
listed in the 350 page catalogue of the 
sale. They comprised more than 3,500,- 
000 pelts, divided into 110,000 lots for 
the convenience of buyers. Every state 
in the Union, every province in Canada, 
and twenty-five foreign countries con- 
tributed to the catalogue. Each pelt had 
to be checked, entered, graded and cat- 
alogued. St. Louis gradings and lottings 

; are quoted and accepted as standard 

| wherever furs are bought and sold. 

| The demand for all kinds of furs was 
unprecedented during the entire week, a 
demand that was voiced by dealers from 
all parts of the world and from every 
class of trade and many varieties sold 
for record prices. Muskrat, a fur that 
sold a few years ago for a few cents 
a pelt, sold as high as $2.25, while a 
record price of $11 for skunk was 
reached. Another fur that sold higher 
than ever before was lynx, the record 
skin bringing $85. It was later sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross and brought 


; $1250. Fisher sold as high as $102 and 


marten at a top price of $81. 

Buyers and brokers say the record 
prices made in all but two or three of 
the furs may not stand long. They look 
for prices to increase rather than to 
diminish. The opportunity for the small 
trapper to make considerable money was 
never better than at the present time. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 














AUTO ACCESSORIES 


acca oocne cl es eens stipes 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per gal- 
lon. Use cheapest. gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to 
agents. Money Back Guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air Friction Carburetor Co., 550 Madison, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE DIE-CASTINGS, SKETCH, SAMPLE, 
Booklet and Proposition 12¢. R. Byrd, Bo 
227, Erie, Pa. 


BUTTERFLIES 


Cie BS Ei aciealsiclacd ceed igen tig lil einai 

WANTED—NAME AND ADDRESS IN ANY 
country outside of United States of person to 
collect butterflies for me. Will trade one pair 
of $9 Ground Gripper shoes for 100 specimens. 
No duplicates in lot. Write at once. E. W. 
Burt, 32 West St., Boston, Mass. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


rani ck is age etaeghaeewedingnsiienoemapiacigeiiiltatl 

FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young _small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE TAXIDERMY OUT- 
fit, .25 ‘Stevens. Bargain. S. Fryer, Vandergrift 
Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—HUNTING AND FISHING LEASE 
in the Province of Quebec, 28 square miles, three 
good trout lakes, good cabin boats, cooking uten- 
sils, blankets, etc., annual rental $100 per year. 
Box 995, Pembroke, Ont. 


GUNS & AMMUNITIONS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ssdee-s ch cael eae sss eceaehansed ebsiaesie aerecidiesooinsigp matical taiaeiaasseadiicie 

TWENTY-TWO AUTOMATIC RIFLE. THIR- 
ty-two Smith & Wesson six-inch. barrel, blue steel. 
Boaz brood bitch. Seventeen Jewel Elgin watch 
for Twenty pump gun or steel duck boat. W. W. 
Warfield, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


HUNTING KNIVES 


A SHARP HUNTING KNIFE IS HARD TO 
find, but listen, one that will STAY SHARP is a 
prize. We make a hunting knife that is SHARP 
and will stay sharp. Your money back if not 
satisfied. Write for circular. Old File Cutlery 
Co., Havana, IIl. ‘ 





























LIVE sTOCK 


ANGORA KITTENS—Handsomest in Maine. 
$3 each. John Ranlett, Rockland, Me. 


FOR SALE—GREY SQUIRRELS $1.50 EACH; 
Chipmunks $1.00; Coons, $5.00. W. S. Hodgen, 
Campbellsville, Ky. 


FOR SALE RABBITS, RATS, CAVIES. CA- 
naries, ferrets, pigeons, etc.; pets and animals 
bought, sold and exchanged; write me; inclose 
stamp. H. Edward Powers, Walton, Ky. 
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5: He 
HA Every month thousands of 2 
Hy Sportsmen, sqme of them in the #2 
i: towns, some on the farms, and # 
ii others at the end of “blazed i: 
#? trails” read FOREST AND 3: 
Hy STREAM. They are men after i 
22, your own heart, they like the i: 
#2 things you like, and most of ii 
Hi them are ready to buy, or sell =: | 
2: or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 2 
#2 telescopes, cameras and other i: 
#? things that Sportsmen use. 
os A nominal charge of five (5) 
22 cents a word will carry your 
ii message to our army of readers. 
renner ananeern e  n  N 
LIVE sTOCK 
FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK FOXES OF 


pure strain, guaranteed. S. E. Cannon, Sum- 


merside, Route No. 1, P. E. Island. 


PEDIGREED NEW ZEALANDS, BELGIANS, 
Flemish Giants and Utility Rabbits. Fine Heal- 
thy Stock. Forest City Rabbitry, 1810 W. State 
St., Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK, PATCH, AND 
Red Foxes. T. R. Lyons, Waterville, N. S. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


FOXES—PAIR GUARANTEED, AND PROVEN 
breeders, two litters. Male high-grade silver, cross 
female; price $350, and others. Polar Star Silver 
Fox Co., Townsend, Del. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank E. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILD DUCKS, DECOYS, BREEDERS, CALL- 
ers. Gray Mallard, $3.50 pair; $2 each extra hen. 
English callers, $7 pair; pairs only; extra drakes. 
E. Breman Co., Danville, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL KINDS SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
sharpened. Better than new. 35¢ a dozen. All 
work guaranteed. Prompt attention given. Flack 
& Company, South Bend, Indiana. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOES’ LIQUID POISON CAPSULES KILL 
animals on spot. Goes’ Luring Bait attracts them. 
Thirteenth season in market. Free circulars 
when mentioned this paper. Edmund Goes, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Station C. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 



































PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


BEAUTIFUL 8 x 10 ENLARGEMENT MADE 
of your favorite dog from small photo or film. 
Send 50¢ P. O. Order to J. McGurk, 1015 Gratiot 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


MAIL US l5c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ fog6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
a 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
noke hoto Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
a. 




















REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


<n iat enc Di 
aan — “so og vaaeese 
s—Also Fish Farm, Black Bass. ran - 
ford, Shell Lake, Wis. _— 
nisin feito ecient ici in ine 
CALIFORNIA ATTRACTIVE 6 ROOM BUNGA- 
low in mountains; 4 miles from steam’and electrie 
lines; 60 miles from San Francisco; auto roads. 
Climate perfect, 300 acres, part cultivated, good 
timber; soil will produce anything; perfect water 
system. Big money in prunes; ideal conditions for 
turkeys. Salmon and mountain trout in season; 
fine hunting. | Large living room with open fire- 
place. Interior very attractive; bathroom, two 
toilets, sanitary conditions perfect. Stone cellar, 
large barn and out buildings. School on grounds, 
$8,500. Terms. Margaret Haager, Oakville, Napa 


Co., Cal. 





SITUATION WANTED 





GENTLEMAN — EXPERT, AMATEUR 
sportsman, fisherman, outside games, Woodcraft 
&c., desires situation as private secretary or com- 
panion. Can do nearly anything. Correspondence 
solicited. Secretary, P. O. Box, 392, Halifax, N.S. 


KENNEL MART 
MISCELLANEOUS 








AIREDALES, COLLIES, BULL AND IRISH 
terrier pups, poodles, etc., $10,00 and $15.00. Large 
stock, quick sales, small profits. Consult me before 
buying elsewhere. Leo Smith, 309 Barrow St., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


,FOR SALE—ENGLISH BULL TERRIOR DOGS, 

six months old, out of Queen “Bess” of the 
Quivere Kennel breed, and sired by Haymarket 
Borden, one of the famous Haymarket Terriers. 
If interested in something good, write me. J. C. 
Daum, Nortonville, Kansas. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
oe Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 











MANGE CURE, LIQUID SULPHUR, CURES 
mange on all animals. Simple td make and easy 
to use. Formula, $1.00. Fink, 4153 Wyoming, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


espero ical aia hia hiatal 
_ PUG DOG—FAWN. TWENTY MONTHS OLD; 
imported stock; perfect beauty; unusually bright. 
Price $50. Mrs. Geddes, 19 Vassar Street, or- 


cester, Mass. 

SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
Seana Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Kennels, 
Route 2, York, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER, SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- : 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” ~ 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


Overlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Fall 
and Winter months. Appeals to fathers, , 
mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 
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Fish For Uncle Sam Contest 


The complete story of Forest & Stream’s 
“Fish For Uncle Sam’’ prize contest, 
together with announcement of prize- 
winners, will be published in our next 
issue. Ma a Ms , ? 


FOREST & STREAM =: = (Publishers) 


HOW TO USE BAITS 


IN TRAPPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


| feeding the fur bearers months before 


a set is made. When this is done, the 
animals get used to coming to the places 
for what they want to eat and in a way, 
seem less shy of man and human odor. 
Consequently, when traps are located, 
good catches can be expected. 

There is no bait to compare with that 
made by taking the generative glands 
of the animals—both male and female 
may be employed, but the latter is pref- 
erable—and squeezing the contents into 
alcohol. But a small quantity of the pre- 
servative is needed. While the attractor 
is best when the sacs are obtained dur- 
ing the mating season, they can be used 
nicely other times as well. The glands 
from the mink can be made into bait for 
the mink; those from the muskrat for 
the muskrat. I do not mean that other 
animals will take no notice of a differ- 
ent kind of odor from their own, but as 
a rule, it is best to have a single decoy 
for each. 

Crows, hawks and jays, are worth- 
less as attractors for the smaller animals. 
It seems to matter little whether they 
are plucked or not. Even the skunk and 
civet avoid them unless very hungry. 

Meat which has frozen and thawed 
several times, loses its power to draw 
fur bearers, especially the smaller ones. 
So far as possible, decoys should be kept 
fresh. It is not necessary, however, to 
change them each morning, but after 
they have been left for a week or ten 
days, fresh baits are recommended. In 
placing these, it is well to note care- 
fully the signs which may be nearby. 
Perhaps the set itself ought to be moved 
to a different location. The observing 
pelt hunter can tell by the tracks and 
other indications. 


HE one who uses lures, either na- 
tural or artificial, must keep con- 
stantly experimenting. What is 

good for one animal in a place, might 
not be in another only a short distance 
away. Again, in the fall of the year 
a carrot could be best for muskrat; two 
months later in the same place a potato. 
So far as possible, one must employ com- 
mon sense in his selection of attractors. 
For instance, if raccoon have access to 
fields of corn the best results could not 
be expected with it for a bait. 

Not only is it an art to know when 
to use a decoy and what to employ, but 
how to arrange it. To illustrate, it is 
not necessary to have a piece of musk- 
rat flesh staked along a slide for mink. 
The meat will cause them to be suspici- 
ous and in a place where fur could be 
expected, no catches made. In the case 
just mentioned, the draw was of the 
right kind but unnecessary. 

Another illustration comes to my mind 
which serves to show that for the more 
cunning animals at least, great care 
ought to be observed in having the at- 
tractor appear natural as to location. 
Suppose the trapper is after raccoon and 
has made up his mind to conceal a set 
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near a small log extending into shallow 
water. The beginner would be apt to 
put a fish on top of the log, but the ex- 
perienced pelt hunter would arrange the 
bait with sticks so it appeared it washed 
there, ready to feed the animal. Details 
must not be slighted if one expects big 
pay for the time spent on his line. 

When arranging meat lures for mink, 
it is best to have it above the water. If 
craw-fish are selected, anchor them 
among stones in riffles where the fur 
bearers naturally expect to find them. 
When the head of a rabbit is employed 
for weasel, place it so as to give a lifelike 
appearance. 

Never leave boot marks around traps. 
Eradicate them so far as possible. For 
mink and raccoon, human smell may be 
destroyed by dashing water over that 
with which the hands have come in con- 
tact. However, remember if a scent is 
used, it must be placed last of all, other- 
wise one will wash it away. 

Rain affects most of the artificial baits. 
A heavy downpour will cause even the 
best to be worthless, for the odor van- 
ishes. Let me add, too, an injunction 
never to pour such decoys on the ground. 
A twig dipped in the mixture is ideal. 


OME trappers skin the animals they 
catch while covering their line. This 
saves them carrying the heavy and 

in many cases, soaked carcasses. How- 
ever, when this is done, never leave them 
for the others to feed on, for if this is 
done, baits will not prove as effective as 
they otherwise would. Once in a while, 
however, it is a good idea to locate small 
bits of flesh at promising spots to see 
whether they are disturbed or not. In 
case they are, likely places for sets can 
frequently be had. 

The young pelt hunter often does not 
stop to consider that meat too near houses 
may draw dogs and cats instead of fur 
bearers. Again, crows and hawks fre- 
quently molest flesh when it can be plain- 
ly seen. It is best to cover such attrac- 
tors lightly with brush or weeds. When 
this is done there is less chance of it 
being stolen. 


UNLAWFUL TO KILL THESE BIRDS 


T HE Federal migratory bird treaty 
act regulations prohibit throughout 
the United States the killing at any time 
of the following birds: 

Band-tailed pigeon; common ground 
doves and scaled doves; little brown, 
sandhill, and whooping cranes; wood 
duck, swans; curlews, willet, upland 
plover, and all shore birds (except the 
black-bellied and golden ployers, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, woodcock, and the 
greater and lesser yellowlegs) ; bobolinks, 
catbirds, chicadees, cuckoos, flickers, fly- 
catchers, grossbeaks, humming birds, 
kinglets, martins, meadow larks, night- 
hawks or bull-bats, nuthatches, orioles, 
robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tana- 
gers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, 
waxwings, whip-poor-wills, woodpeckers, 
and wrens, and all other perching birds 
which feed entirely or chiefly on insects; 
and also auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, 
gannets, grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, 
jaegers, loons, murres, petrels, puffins, 
shearwaters, and terns, 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 

onsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


* ATREDALES OF QUALITY: TWO MALES, 
two females. Whelped August 2nd, 1918 by 
Champion Normanton Tipit, out of Morna of 
Cralan, both sire and dam being by International 
Champion Tinturn Tip Top. Large husky in- 
dividuals, the kind you are looking for.. Avo- 
court Kennels, Lock Box 75. Newton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED FEMALE AIRE- 
dale terrier, born July 27, 1916, $15. Edward Eg- 
genberger, Greeley, Pa. 


WASHOE AIREDALES HAVE A NATIONAL 
reputation for- gameness, intelligence, and high 
standard of appearance. Puppies rich in the 
blood of champions, guaranteed workers, and out 
of the foundation stock of our kennels, now for 
sale. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


WASHOE AIREDALES—SPECIAL OFFERS— 
Two bitches in whelp, one of them imported, vet- 
eran hunters and real airedales, $50 and $35, worth 
double. Also three open bitches that have made 
airedale history at $25 to $40. Am cutting down. 
Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


BEAGLES 
BEAGLES PUPPIES, WINNERS AND 


trained dogs; $5.00 to $15.00. Seven days trial. 
M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
SPORT 


Four Magnificent 7%” x 1044” Velumes 
Each Weighing Over Four Pounds 


Twenty-nine Exquisite Plates (5” x 8”) in Color 


More Than Eighteen Hundred Illustrations 


Every Branch of Sport or Pastime Comprehen- 


sively Covered by Expert Authorities. 

Printed on Fine Quality of Book Paper 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth or Leather 
Only Twenty Sets Available 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 


gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Fa. 


GUN DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—NATURAL RE- 
trievers—Whelped from the best retrieving stock. 
Fine Specimens. (eligible). Barron & Orr, Box 17, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER, TWO YEARS 
old. Thoroughly broken on quail and pheasants. 
Price $100. I Emery Ranck, Lancaster, Pa. 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 
and trained dogs. Inclose stamps for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





HOUNDS 


BOYS—I HAVE A TEAM OF REAL COON- 
hounds. Will train your dog with them and 
guarantee satisfaction for $20. Avery Hollis, New 
Light, La. 


COON—FOX—RABBIT HOUNDS—SETTERS 
and Pointers—big game hounds. Price list 5¢. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—FOX HOUNDS, 6 
months, Fox Terrier bitches, 20 months. What 
_ you? Stamp. Geo. Inskeep, Promise City, 
owa. 


SOUTHERN FARM COON HOUND KENNELS, 
Class A.A. dog for sale, $10. Edward G. Faile, 
White Plains, N. Y. , 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Crackerjack Rabbit Hounds. Ten 
days trial at fifteen. Dogs just beginning to trail 
at $9. Also choice coon, skunk and oppossum 


hounds. 


Unquestionably the greatest work on the subject 
of sport, pastime, recreative life, and natural his- 
tory ever published, 


This work goes beyond mere description of indi- 
vidual subjects. It tells the angler all about fish 
and fishing. It covers every species of fish from 
trcut to whale, It describes every form of equip- 
ment.—It tells the hunter everything pertaining to 
guncraft, woodcraft, dogs, camping and equipment 
in addition to haunts and habits of big and little 
game.—It tells how to manage a canoe and how 
to build one.—It tells the photographer everything 
that is known about his camera.—It describes 
everything fully and completely that may con- 
tribute to a proper realization of the joys and 
Pleasures derived from every known sport or 
pastime. 

The following titles suggest the scope of treatment 
recorded in this wonderful work. If the particu- 
lar form of sport or recreation that you personally 
enjoy is not included in the list given, it is in- 
cluded in this great encyclopedia of sport, as 
nothing has been overlooked. 


Aeronautics, Ammunition, Angling, Archery, Ath- 
letics, Automobilism, Base Ball, Big Game, Bil- 
liards, Broad Swords, Camping, Canoes, and Ca- 
noeing, Cave Exploration, Coursing, Cricket, Cro- 
quet, Curling, Decoys, Deerstalking, Dogs, Driving, 
Foot Ball, Game Laws, Golf, Guns, Hockey, Hunt- 
ing, Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Military Sports, Moun- 
taineering, Obsolete Sport, Polo, Racing, Rackets, 
Rowing, School Games, Sea Fishing, Shooting, 

* Skating, Swimming, Steeple Chasing, Tennis, Vet- 
erinary Work and Yachting. 


There are only twenty sets of THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF SPORT available. These won’t last 
long. The price for a complete set of four vol- 
umes bound in cloth is $20.00—bound in leather 
with full gilt edge and stamping $25.00. Price 
includes delivery to any point in the United States 
or Canada. Your money back if the supply is 
exhausted. 


Send in your order now. Possession of a set of 
these books places within your reach what is 
positively the greatest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 


FOREST & STREAM, , 20°% Det. 9 E. 40th St., New York City 
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| AMENDMENTS TO 
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TSSOP 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-b oat or 
canoe into a 
power- boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


Inboard & Outboard @ 20/4 Cyche~2 0 20 RP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A 
outboard engines 
afford the joys of 
motor boating at 
little cost. A gen- 
erous 30.Days’ Trial 
lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 


1911 Horton Ave., 
Jackson Mich. 


Finest Ski Made 


2 Own a Pair and Enjoy the 
Glories of the Snow and Cut 
Down Doctors’ Bills. Women 
and Girls as well as Men and 
Boys are enthusiastic Skiers. 

In Norway and Sweden Ski- 
ing is the sport of Kings and 
Queens, Princes and Princesses 
and in this country it is the 
“King” of Winter Sports. 


l Write for Interesting Catalog. 
Northiand Ski Mfg. Co., Ellis & Hampden Ave. 
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Study that td 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight “ B 
stiff sole-leather sole. 
lightest boot ever made for hard & 
service. Stands the gaff—and ae 
keeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, g 
chocolate Pos with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide & 
that outwears sole, leather. 
Note our patent ‘‘Never & 
Rip” watershed seams— 7 
no stitches to lead water 
in to your 
foot. 4 


v\ 


It's the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
= naan “hikers.”” Made to your measure, any 
height 

Write for Complete Catalogue “M”—Free 


& W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. x i 


Berlin, Wis. 


Russells ‘Ike % 


GOOD HUNTING AT 
MODERATE COST 


Newport Springs Camp Cottages, Newport, Fla. 
Quail, wild turkey, deer, ducks and geese in 
abundance. Charming location on St. Marks river, 
twenty miles from Tallahassee, near Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Season Opens Nov 20th. 


Sulphur swimming pool. Water beneficial for 
rheumatism and indigestion. Ideal winter climate. 


| For particulars address Nathaniel Brewer, Jr., 


Newport, Florida. 


From Patterns and printed YOUR 
fentructions Seda for > BUILD own STEEL BOAT 


nished. Tooke inish coats 
Send for Catalogue a hr 
and prices 

F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


By Chester A. Reed 


Is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide 
to the identification of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are faithfully de- 
picted by the colored pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they are to be found at 
different seasons of the year. These illustrations are repro- 
duced from water-color paintings by the author, whose books 
on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever 
published in this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving houses in the 
country and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen 
in any book. The cover is a very attractive and unique one, 
a reproduction of leather made from the back of a boa con- 
strictor with set-in pictures of game birds. Price, 60 cents. 
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BIRD TREATY ACT 


E United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces the promulga- 
tion of amendments and additions to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act Regulations. 
Hereafter the open season for black- 
bellied and golden plovers and greater 
and lesser yellowlegs in Texas will be 
from September 1 to December 15. An- 
other change prescribes a daily bag limit 
pf 50 sora to a person in addition to the 
bag limit of not to exceed 25 for other 
rails, coots, and gallinules. 

An amendment of Regulation No. 6 has 
the effect of removing the limitation on 
the number of birds that may be trans- 
ported within a State during the Federal 
open season. The export of migratory 
game birds is limited to two days’ bag 
limit during any one calendar week of 
the Federal season. Persons must com- 
ply with State laws further restricting 
the shipment or transportation of migra- 
tory birds. 

An amendment to paragraph 2 of Reg- 
ulation No. 8, which is of great interest 
to breeders of game, permits migratory 
water fowl raised in domestication to be 
killed by shooting during the respective 
open seasons for waterfowl, and the sale 
thereof subject to State laws; but after 
March 31, 1919, such waterfowl, killed 
by shooting, can not be sold or purchased 
unless each bird, before attaining the 
age of 4 weeks, shall have had removed 
from the web of one foot a portion there- 
of in the form of a “V” large enough to 
make a permanent well-defined mark, 
which shall be sufficient to identify it as 
a bird raised in domestication. 

Another amendment provides that the 
plumage and skins of migratory game 
birds legally killed may be possessed and 
transported without a Federal permit. 
provision is also made for the issuance of 
special permits authorizing taxidermists 
to possess, buy, sell, and transport migra- 
tory birds. 

Two new regulations have been added. 
Regulation No. 11 provides for the issu- 
ance of permits authorizing persons to 
sell migratory game birds lawfully killed 
and by them lawfully held in cold storage 
on July 31, 1918. Such birds may be 
sold under permit until March 31, 1919. 

Another new regulation is as follows: 
“Nothing in these regulations shall be 
construed to permit the taking, posses- 
sion, sale, purchase, or transportation of 
migratory birds, their nests and eggs 
contrary to the laws and regulations of 
any State, Territory, or District made for 
the purpose of giving further protection 
to migratory birds, their nests, and eggs 
when such laws and regulations are not 
inconsistent with the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds con- 
cluded August 16, 1916, or the migratory 
bird treaty act, and do not extend the 
open seasons for such birds beyond the 
dates prescribed by these regulations.” 
This regulation is a restatement of the 
substance of section 7 of the migratory 
bird treaty act, and is intended to remove 
the confusion and uncertainty that ex- 
ists in regard to the effect of the Fed- 
eral law and regulations on State game 
laws. 
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DUCK SHOOTING 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ON THE BORDER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


a pleasure to see the dog tense all over, 
his eyes shining, and his ears pricked 
up as much as to say “Here they come, 
let’s open the season right.” At the 
crack of my double the dog lit twenty 
feet from the bank, and proceeded to re- 
trieve both ducks at once, which is rather 
remarkable when you figure the size of 
the sprig duck and the mouth of a Ches- 
apeake. However, he seemed to under- 
stand the exact procedure, because he 
first picked up the whole body of the 
first bird in his mouth and then tried to 
pick up the other bird. Finding this 
would not work, he dropped the first 
bird, went over and picked up the sec- 
ond bird and brought it over to where 
the first bird had fallen. He then tried 
to pick up both birds in his mouth, and 
in his attempt tried to put the bodies 
of both birds in his mouth at once with- 
out success. He then dropped both birds 
and looked at me in a wise sort of way, 
and barked several times. I encouraged 
him and all of a sudden he seemed to 
get the idea for he picked up the head 
of the first bird in his mouth and then 
the other, and came trotting into the 
blind as proud as could be, wagging his 
tail and seeming to say “It was a hard 
proposition, but we figured it out.” 


OR about an hour, my friend and I 

kept the birds busy working back and 
forth between our two ponds, and it was 
very excellent shooting. 

I have always said that the teal duck 
is, next to the mud hen, the most fool- 
ish of wild ducks that fly, and desiring 
to prove this again to my entire satis- 
faction, I permitted a flock of about ten 
teal to alight in my decoys. I rose up 
without firing, let them see me when 
they were only about fifteen yards from 
me. They immediately took to the air, 
circling up to the far end of the pond 
about one hundred yards when I took 
cover, they circling the pond twice, and 
lit back in the decoys about fifteen yards 
from me. I jumped up again and fired 
on them when they left, flew about a 
mile, then turned around and came right 
back to the decoys again, upon which I 
fired dropping one. I just put this little 
digression in to show the action of teal 
ducks in the range country here. All 
the other ducks are as wary in this sec- 
tion as in other places with the possible 
exception of the spoon bill who is more 
or less wooden headed, like the teal. 

As I said before, I quit shooting after 
about an hour, having twelve ducks, and 
wanting to get home for the evening. 
My friend came back from tha big lake 
with fourteen birds, and we started back 
for Marfa, after having had a very en- 
joyable shoot. It was enjoyable indeed 
to me because it was the first opportu- 
nity I had had to get out and do any 
duck shooting in the last three years. 

* There are plenty of birds in this sec- 
tion now but not nearly as many as there 
will be in November and December. We 
passed four coveys of Mexican blue quail 
on the road going in, each covey having 


from twenty-five to fifty birds. We did 
not disturb them as the season on them 
is not yet open. Previous to this I had 
seen a number of coveys of young birds, 
just able to fly. Right in close to Marfa, 
the quail shooting I do not believe. will 
be especially good on account of the long 
drouth just broken by this fall’s rain. 
However, down towards the Rio Grande, 
between Candelaria and Bouquillas, I be- 
lieve therd are any number of coveys of 
blue quail, in fact, I have received re- 
ports that they are very thick. 

Interspersed amongst the coveys of 
blue quail one often encounters what is 
known in this country as a fool quail. 
They approximate the Bob White in 
color and size, having a sort of checkered 
breast. These quail will lie at your feet 
until almost stepped on, and will then 
fly a very short distance. They are 
practically the only quail in this coun- 
try on which a man can work a dog and 
not drive him crazy. 

Down towards Glenn Springs and Ter- 
lingua in the Chisos Mountain country 
I have seen numbers of deer signs and 
also quite a number of deer. I am sure 
that when the season opens, I will be 
able to go into this country and be al- 
most certain of bringing back a buck. 
The ranchers in this country tell me that 
in the low foothills of the Chisos Moun- 
tains, which are about eighty miles south 
of Marathon, Texas, there are numbers 
of black tail deer, and up on the Chisos 
themselves any quantity of white tail 
deer. In fact, a Mr. Daniels who has 
a goat ranch up on the top of the Chisos 
Mountains requested me to come up and 
hunt there as the white tail deer were 
eating up the salt set out for his goats 
practically as fast as he could put it out. 

It is a beautiful trip from Marfa to 
the vicinity of Glenn Springs by auto- 
mobile, travelling about one hundred and 
forty miles through. all kinds and de- 
scription of country. Leaving Marfa 
one takes the road following the railroad 
track to Alpine, a small town twenty- 
six miles east of Marfa on the S. P. 
railroad. Passing through range coun- 
try, etc., over Paisono Pass, the highest 
point on tlie S. P. Railroad between New 
Orleans and San Francisco. The alti- 
tude is approximately five thousand feet. 
Arriving at Alpine, one goes south on 
the road towards Terlingua, going 
through the foothills across wide open 
flats covered with grazing Herford cat- 
tle, passing through innumerable dry ar- 
royos, and now and then encountering 
a running spring. Along this road one 
encounters the familiar figure of the 
Mexican freighter hauling his supplies 
from Alpine to the Chisos Mining Com- 
pany at Terlingua, Texas. The freighter 
is a picturesque Mexican having a large 
wagon drawn by ten or twelve small 
burros, the Mexican riding one of the 
wheelers. All along the road one en- 
counters their camping grounds where 
they lay up for the night, and where 
they feed and graze. their stock. 

About thirty-five miles out south of 
Alpine, one begins to encounter the flat 





U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIP 

FOR OFFICERS AND ENPISTED. FEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list. 
344—-sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest — No inflated prices 

Army & Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. New tah City 















TROUT GALORE 


If you are interested in a trout fishing 
proposition that will carry you over 
many miles of streams and _ lakes, 
seldom if ever fished before, teeming 
with fine specimens of the “Font- 
inalis,” write to 


ED. L. WALTON 
Kempville, Yarmouth Co., Nova Scotia 






Violin, Hawallan Guitar 
Unuisle, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or or Banjo 
morte by mall, To first 
ijolin, Mandolin, 


teen each prc wen Eaheatuoneab ¥ 
lele, Guitar, oie Goons Cornet or — 


Very small charge for lessons on! 
or no charge. Complete outfit free rite Bat... obligation. 
CHICAGO, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 480 


1919 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


Send for one of these interesting calendars and 
try it out thoroughly. Contains the Fishing Signs 
for 1919 arranged in graphic form for easy un- « 
derstanding by all. It is the only Calendar 
| granted a copyright by the Library of Congress 
| for the annual re-arrangement of its figures. Send 


25¢ for one to-day to 
0. F. CALENDAR, 
Box 1466 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 


THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 





To compl complete FORE: FOREST & STREAM file ad- 


vertiser will pay $1.00 for one copy of 


FOREST & STREAM—JANUARY 1915 
$1.00 FOR ONE COPY—FEBRUARY 1915 
$1.00 FOR ONE COPY—MARCH 1915 
$1.00 FOR ONE COPY—JUNE 1916 


ADDRESS LIBRARIAN, CARE 
FOREST & STREAM, 9 E. 20th St., New York City 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers, All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
_Tefunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10¢ in stamps or 
coin. 


gens senionnenssienansnasanstapiessitntensint 
“Where QUALITY meets PRICE to SATISFACTION of buyer” 


DOGS —ALL BREEDS 


AIREDALES A SPECIALTY 
26 gue te Se Bee meee Sees at 
= KENNELS 113 East 9th St., New York 
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insisting on SPRATT’S. 


San Francisco; 


“MEAT FIBRINE” FOR DOGS 


Its value during cold weather 


Colder weather means keener appetite! ‘Therefore more food at 
this season is necessary and your interest in your dog’s welfare 
will lead you to give him a sustaining and strengthening diet. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS. 


Contain ‘‘Meat Fibrine’’ 


and you are acting in your own and. your dog’s best interests by 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis; 
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EL MART | 


Cleveland; Montreal. 
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DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
$e? 1 your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from,distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If yaur dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a _ 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters 
plenty. For sale trained 
rabbit hounds. 
ed, Stamp for reply. 0, 

Md. « 


gam 
Dogs 
nels, Marydel, 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


IS THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. Teach 
him what whoa; means. No long trailing rope or 
spike collar. Our field dog control is not cruel. 
Can be carried in pocket and attached instantly 
to dog’s collar. Dog can’t bolt, Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field broken in a 


} week, Works automatically—principal South 


American Bolas. Sent postpaid with full direc- 
tions for $2. Testimonials and circular sent on 
request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
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| country and innumerable patches of 
rocky desert country. Interspersed be- 
tween these desert sort of patches are 
little arroyos, some of which have a 
few cotton wood trees. About sixty 
miles south of Alpine, you leave the main 
road cut off to the southeast on what 
we term the Red Bluff road. The Red 
Bluff road follows down through a val- 
ley which varies in width from a quarter 
of a mile of two miles, and in places 
makes excellent grazing country. Other 
places you find rocky and sandy. 

About fifteen miles on the Red Bluff 
Road you encounter the first foot hills 
of the Chisos Mountains, and from then 
on it is a continuous up and down until 
you arrive at a point about a mile north 
of Point Gap. From then on the road 
runs through a practically level country 
covered with chapparal and brush. 

About twenty miles from Glenn 
Springs, one encounters the Glenn 
Springs-Marathon road, and from here 
on down the country is rolling with 
some steep grades. About twelve miles. 
out of Glenn Springs you pass a little 
schoolhouse set up on a hill at a place 
known as Dugout Wells. On one of my 
trips through the coutnry, I asked the 
school teacher how many students she 
had and she said it varied from seven 
to twelve, but that she expected one 
rancher’s family was going to move out, 
and then she would only have about four 
or five students. It struck me as quite 
a remarkable thing as showing the ex- 
tent of our educational system in this 
little schoolhouse way up in the moun- 
tains, only one house near it, and the 
children coming from distances up to 
twelve miles. 

At Glenn Springs, one finds a wax 
factory, the wax being made from boil- 
ing a weed known as Candelilla. The 
weed is boiled in a solution of sulphuric 
acid, which causes the scum to rise to 
the surface. This scum is scraped off, 
dried and hardened into wax. I under- 
stand a great deal of this wax is used 
in coating insides of shells for ourselves 
and the Allies, and also in the making 
of phonographic records. 

The Chisos Mountains are as rugged 
and rough as one could wish, and one 
finds innumerable white tail deer and 
just below the mountains in the foot- 
hills any number of the larger black 
tail species known to this country. 


THE FOREST SERVICE HELPS 
HE Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is mobiliz- 
ing the country’s forest resources by 
finding out what kinds and grades of wood 
| are suitable for wartime’s special require- 
ments; training inspectors of wood mate- 
rials; improving timber specifications; and 
investigating and testing material, process- 
es, and products used in manufacture of 
war supplies derived in whole or in part 
from wood. It is also stimulating the pro- 
duction of meat, wool, and hides on Na- 
tional Forest ranges; co-operating with 
stockmen to lower losses from poisonous 
‘plants; aiding the Fuel Administration to 
increase fuel supplies through use’ of wood; 
and is teaching the conservation of natural 
resources. 





